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Read  at  Meeting  of  Society,  Nov.  .35,  1007. 


The  old  Town  of  Duflley  did  her  duty  in  Revolutiouary  times. 
Thirty-nine  men  vfere  on  the  roll  of  the  "Miunit"  men,  April  19th, 
1775,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  are  oa  record  as,  having  done 
duty  as  minute  men,  and  iu  the  Continental  Army,  Rev.  Joshua 
Bates  says  of  those  days;  "Not  aa  opposing  vote  was  cast,  nor  a 
dissenting  voice  raised  in  town  meeting  during  the  wliole  of  that 
self-denying  struggle  and  amid  all  the  privations  which  the  times 
and  the  unequal  contest  imposed  upon  the  country."  And  the 
graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  in  the  cemeteries  on  the  beautiful 
hillsides  of  Dudley  could  not  fail  to  appeal  to  their  descendants 
when  their  country  called  iu  'Gl.  So  Dudley  did  well  her  part  in 
the  Rebellion,  and  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  state  reported  "sev- 
enteen surplus  at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  recruiting  was  stopped. ' ' 

The  whole  amount  of  money  appropriated  and  expended  on  ac- 
count of  the  War  was  .f  14,421.04,  exclusive  of  $8,864.80  state  aid, 
afterv/ards  reimbursed. 

April  21st,  1861,  the  citizens  held  a  large  and  earnest  meeting, 
Oapt.  Bbeuezer  Davis  presiding.  Patriotic  speeches  were  made  by 
Monroe  2flchols,  Principal  of  Nichols  Academy,  Revereude  Pratt, 
Abbott  and  Oonant,  Mr.  H.  H.  Stevens  and  many  others.  Twenty- 
two  young  men  promptly  offered  to  enlist. 

But  the  three  mouths'  men  were  nearly  all  from  the  organized 
militia  companies,  and  so  there  is  no  record  of  actual  enlistment  at 
that  time.  At  a  special  town  meeting  called  for  the  purpose.  May 
13th,  1861  it  was  voted 
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"That  the  town  pledge  itself  to  appropriate  by  town  orders  to 
the  amount  of  three  thousands  dollars  if  neeessary  foff  military 
purposes.  That  out  of  the  sum  eight  dollars  per  month  be  paid 
to  each  volunteei  while  in  oamp  or  in  service  (who  is.  at  the 
time  of  enlisting  a  resident  of  Dudley)  and  to  the  wives  of  said 
volunteers  one  and  a  half  dollars  per  week,  and  to  each  child 
of  said  volunteer  of  the  ago  of  twelve  and  under,  the  sum  of 
fifty  cents  per  week  shall  be  paid.  That  the  furnishing  for  the 
volunteers  that  the  State  does  not  provide  is  to  be  paid  out  of 
said  fund." 

"Voted,  that  a  committee  of  four  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  to  act 

iu  conjanction  with  the  selectmen  to  have  charge  of  appropria- 

ing  said  fund." 

The  geleotmen  were  Asa  E.  Edmunds,  Abial  D.  Williams,  John 
Marsh  ;  and  the  commitee,  Charles  Carpenter,  Ebenezer  Davis,  War- 
ren Goodell  and  H.  H  Stevens.  May  14th,  the  students  of  Nichols 
Academy  raised  a  handsome  flag,  and  the  evening  was  spent  at  the 
town  hall  with  partriotic  speeches,  music  and  soug. 

And  now  came  the  period  of  raising  and  drilling  the  "Slater 
Guards"  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Webster,  and  fifteen  of  Dud- 
ley's finest  young  men  enlisted  in  what  became  Co.  "I"  of  the 
glorious  fighting  loth  Mass,  and  bore  their  part  well. 

The  enrollment  of  militia  for  May  1861  was  347,  May  '62,  207, 
and  May  '68,  101.  These  figures  show  that  Dudley  sent  to  the  field 
muoh  the  larger  part  of  her  men  liable  to  military  duty.  The 
"Slater  Guards"  joined  the  15th  Mass.  luf'y  as  Co.  "I"  Aug.  6th, 
and  was  mustered  in  the  8th,  the  day  the  Reg't  started  for  the 
front. 

The  vote  passed  to  give  soldiers  eight  dollars  per  month  extra  pay 
from  the  town  was  found  to  bo  illegal,  and  this  was  something  dis- 
couraging to  enlistment  that  fall.  Then  followed  Ball's  Bluff  at 
which  the  15th  suffered  heavily  from  the  mismanagement  of  higher 
offioere;  the  inactivity  of  the  winter;  the  disappointing  Penineula 
campaign;  and  Dudley  found  herself  not  quite  so  unanimous  as  in 
Revolutionary  times,  for  a  few  "copperheads"  began  to  hiss  a  little 
and  at  a  special  town  meeting  held  July  31st,  1862,  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Baker  in  the  chair,  the  overwhelming  Union  sentiment  showed  it- 
self in  the  following  record. 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  recently 

called  upon  the  loyal  states  for  a  force  of  300,000  volunteers  to 


aid  in  defending  our  birthright  of  liberty,  and  upholding  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  land,  our  quota  of  which  is  twenty-four  men. 

"And  whereas,  the  people  of  the  Town  of  Dudley  feeling  the 
pressing  necessity  of  strengthening  the  army  now  engaged  in. 
suppressing  the  rebellion  m  arms  against  the  authority  of  the 
federal  governnaent,  and  desiring  to  lend  assistance  to  the  work 
do  most  solemnly  pledge  all  their  resources  to  the  glorious  cause, 
believing  as  they  do  that  their  duty  to  the  interest  of  humanity 
requires  it,  and  that  they  would  be  recreant  to  their  sacred 
trust  without  it 

"Therefore,  voted,  that  the  Town  of  Dudley  do  sustain  their 
Selectmen,  in  paying  a  bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  each 
of  the  volunteers  to  the  nnmber  of  twenty-four,  the  proportion 
allotted  to  this  town  of  the  300,000  called  for  by  the  President^ 
and  that  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  pay  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  town  such  bounty  to  each  accepted  volunteer  in  town,  as 
soon  as  he  shall  have  been  mustered  into  service." 

"Voted,  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  Town  be  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to  borrow  the  sum  of  :ii;2,500  and  give  the  note  of  the 
Town  therefor." 

The  copperhead  element  was  quietlj-  told  to  keep  still,  and  fear 
of  unpleasant  consequences  npon  persisting  in  their  traitorous  con- 
duct made  them  very  quiet  thereafter. 

Men  were  enlisting  under  the  call,  and  Prof.  Russell  of  Nichols 
Academy  (who  afterv\'"ards  volunteered  himself,  as  did  the  Princi- 
pal, Monroe  Nichols)  was  drilling  them  on  the  Common  and  over 
the  roads  of  Dudley  Hill,  while  waiting  to  be  called  to  the  regimen- 
tal rendezvous. 

August  8th  nineteen  representative  young  men  of  tlie  old  Dudley 
families  joined  the  14th  Infantry,  changed  Jan.  1st,  1862,  to  the 
First  Mass.  Heavy  Artillery  and  ordered  to  be  filled  to  twelve  com- 
panies. 
August  27th,  1863,  in  town  meeting: 

"Voted  that  the  selectmen  of  the  town  be  empowered  to  en- 
courage enlistments  under  any  future  call  for  men  for  the 
United  States  army,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  as  a  botinty  to  each  man." 

September  8  twenty-seven  enlisted  in  the  51st  Infantry,  u  nine 
months'  regiment,  and  Oct.  15th  the  citizens  of  Dudley,  through 
Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  presented  a  sword,  sash,  belt,  etc  ,  to  2nd  Lieut. 


Jacob  Murray  Baker  from  that  town,  who  was  theu  iu  camp  Wool, 
Worcester,  with  hia  regiment,  the  51st. 

Sept.  17th  occurred  the  bloody  battle  of  Autietam,  where  the 
15th  suffered  so  severely,  and  where  the  gallant  Frank  S.  Corbia 
fell,  and  the  following  letter,  somewhat  abridged,  written  directly 
from  the  front,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  war,  as  well  as  an  account 
of  Corbiu's  death. 

"Bolivar  Heights,  Xa.,  Sept.  23,  1863. 

•'Mil.  AND  Mrs.  Corbin, 
"Dear  Friends:— 

"It  becomes  my  sorrowful  duly  to  give  you  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  your  son's  death.  Our  regiment  left  camp  about  7 
o'clock  a.  m.,  forded  the  creek,  marched  about  half  a  mile,  then 
formed  our  line  of  battle  and  marched  across  the  fields  and 
through  the  woods  for  nearly  a  mile,  when  the  whistling  bul- 
lets and  bursting  shells  notified  us  that  we  were  upon  the  ene- 
my. Our  line  was  halted  iu  a  piece  of  wood  and  the  fire 
opened.  Lieut.  Corbin  worked  faithfully  while  crossing  the 
field,  keeping  the  men  in  line,  and  also  in  keepiugthem  iu  their 
places  after  the  fire  commenced.  The  men  fell  like  grain  be- 
fore the  reaper,  and  their  places  were  quickly  filled  by  others. 
Suddenly  we  noticed  that  Lieut.  Corbiu  was  gone.  His  posi- 
tion was  on  the  left  of  the  company,  I  was  oii  the  right  and 
Capt.  Joslin  on  the  center. 

"Iu  thirty  minutes  but  a  handful  of  men  lemained,  and  we 
were  ordered  to  fall  back.  While  this  was  being  done,  and  the 
line  being  reformed,  I  made  every  iuqiury,  but  could  find  no 
one  who  had  seen  him  fall  or  leave  the  field.  I  kept  up  the 
search  till  the  next  morning.  Some  thought  they  had  seen  him 
fall,  others  that  they  had  seen  him  dead  upon  the  field.  About 
9  o'clock  Harvey  of  our  company  came  and  left  us  no  doubt. 
He  had  just  come  from  the  hospital,  where  he  had  seen  the 
body  ready  to  be  covered  from  all  human  view.  He  had  his 
belt,  scabbard  and  such  things  as  were  found  in  his  pocket. 

"I  felt  that  I  could  not  have  him  buried  there.  I  got  per- 
mission from  Ool.  Kimball  to  go,  and  if  i)0ssible,  obtain  his 
body.  I  found  him  lying  beside  twenty  or  thirty  others,  ready 
to  be  laid  in  the  ground.  I  got  possession  of  the  body  and, 
after  trying  for  two  hours,  got  a  farmer  to  take  the  remains  ou 
to  Frederick,  have  them  embalmed  and  sent  to  you.     He  could 


not  get  it  embalmed,  but  sent  it  in  the  best  way  he  could  It 
must  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  liis  dust  reposes  in  the  dear 
old  churchyard  at  home.  Be  assured,  dear  friends,  that  you 
have  the  full  sympathy  of  all  the  officers  of  the  regiment. 
Lieut.  Corbiu  had  many  warm  friends,  was  a  good  officer,  did 
his  duty  faithfully,  died  nobly  and  may  he  rest  in  peace. 
"Yours  truly, 

A.  J.  Bradley." 
Lieut.  Corbin  was  one  of  Dudley's  brightest  sons.  He  was  ap- 
pointed 2d  Lieut,  on  the  organization  of  Co.  I,  and  prcmotcd  1st 
Lieut,  May  21st,  1862.  His  funeral  services  were  simple,  his  par- 
ents declining  a  public  demonstration,  tendered  by  Dudley  and 
Webster.  They  were  held  in  the  Congregational  church  in  Web- 
ster, Rev.  Mr.  Baker  of  Dudley  officiating,  and  he  was  buried  in 
the    "Scholfield"  cemetery  in  the  easterly  part  of  Dudley. 

Oct,  81st,  '62  nine  more  fine  men  of  Dudley  town  enlisted  in  the 
25th  Infantry,  saw  hard  service  and  nearly  all  re-enlisted  in  the 
field  and  saw  the  war  through. 

The  women  were  not  idle,  after  so  many  dear  ones  had  leftthem, 
for  they  took  up  the  work  of  the  noble-hearted  women  all  over  the 
land  of  making  comforts  that  could  not  b.-;  procured  in  the  field, 
and  young  and  old  vied  with  each  other,  in  almost  unremitted  toil 
of  this  kind,  in  addition  to  the  increased  burdens  in  the  house,  and 
sometimes  even  the  fields,  occasioned  by  tlie  absence  of  oiice  willing 
helpers,  now  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
June  18G-1  we  find  a  town  record  : 

"Voted,  that  the  tovrn  sustain  their  selectmen  in  paying  a 
bounty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  to  each  of  the 
thirteen  volunteers  procured  by  them  and  passed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Town  of  Dudley,  to  fill  the  quoia  of  said  town,  for  tjie 
present  call  for  troops  hy  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

The  willing  yo-aug  volunteers  of  the  town  had  all  gone  to  the 
front,  and  the  quotas  of  186-1  and  1865  were  filled  by  men  picked  up 
anywhere,  or  substitutes  bought  for  some  of  the  drafted  men. 

Nevertheless,  as  before  stated,  Dudley  furnished  seventeen  men 
more  than  all  the  calls  of  the  President  demanded,  and  the  material 
up  to  1864  was  of  the  best,  and  Dudley's  fair  fame  was  not  smirched 
by  the  conduct  of  any  of  her  own  sons. 

The  year  1865  ended  the  long  struggle  ;  and  Dudley's  young  men,. 


"bronzed  by  war's  campaigns  came  home  to  answer  the  second  great 
question  as  to  the  American  volunteer. 

The  first  one  was,  "Would  he  fight?"  The  South  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  derided  the  Northern  mudsills  as  cowards,  and 
Eurcpe  snoerin^ly  said  that  the  North  worshipped  only  the  Al- 
mighty dollar,  and  would  not  fight  for  sentiment  or  from  patriotic 
inulives.  Buu  four  years  in  the  crucible  of  war  melted  the  farmer 
boy,  the  shop  hand,  the  clerk  and  the  city  youngster  into  such  vet- 
eran volunteer  soldiers  as  the  world  had  n^^ver  seen  before. 

Now  he  was  coming  home,  flushed  with  victory  after  years  of  the 
license  of  camp  and  field,  "would  he  make  a  good  citizen?"  was  the 
■second  questio». 

It  was  answered  as  satisfactorily  as  the  first,  and  the  old  man 
■who  had  stayed  at  home,  found  his  returniugson  a  larger  man,  bet- 
ter fitted  for  citizenship  by  broader  views,  more  solid  character,  and 
a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility,  than  would  have  been  the  case,  had 
Avar's  alarm  never  taken  him  from  his  home,  and  this  was  the  case 
■with  very  few  exceptions 

The  Selectmen  for  the  war  were  for 

18GI,  A.  E.  Edmunds,  Abiel  D.  Williams,  John  Marsh. 

1862,  Lemuel  Healey,  A.  D.  Williams,  George  Davis. 

1863,  J.  E   Edmunds,  A.  T.  Allen,  Daniel  Prince. 

1864,  A.  D.  Williams,  Waldo  M.  Healy,  John  Marsh. 

1865,  A.  D.  Williams,  W  M.  Healy.  George  Davis. 

DUDLEY'S  ROLL  OF   HONOR. 

KILLED   IN  ACTION. 

1st  Lieut.  Frank  S.  Corbin,  15th,  at  Antietam,  S-pt.  17,  '62. 
George  R.  Stone,  15th,  at  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  '62. 
William  L   Sholes,  15th,  at  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  '63. 
John  Grady,  loth,  at  Gettysburg,  July  3,  '63. 
John  Chaffee,  25th,  at  Cold  Harbor,  June  12,  '64. 
Joseph  Steere,  14th,  at  Petersburg,  June  16,  '64. 
Henry  T.  Webster,  I4th,  at  Spottsylvania.  Mav  19,  '64. 
John  P.  Maynard,  57th,  at  Wilderness,  May  5,  '64. 

DIED  OF   WOUNDS. 

Henry  D.  Healy,  14th,  at  Hospital,  Aug.  15,  '64. 
George  C.  Williams,  14th,  at  Petersburg,  Jan.  17,  '64. 
William  Chaffee,  25th.  at  Petersburg,  Aug.  9,  '64. 


DIED   OF   DISHASE. 


Beruard  McGovern,  34th,  at  Audersonville,  Aug.  21,  '64. 

Merrick  Chaffee,  14th,  at  regular  hospital.  Nov.  20,  '62. 

George  F.  Ehvell,  14th,  at  regular  hospital,  July  14,  '64. 

Daniel  L.  Marsh,  14th,  at  Petersburg,  Aug.  15,  '64. 

Lucius  C.  Waldron,  14th,  at  Ft.  DeKalb,  Oct.  7,  '68. 

Charles  F.  Durkee,  14th,  at  regular  hospital,  April  36,  '63. 

John  E.  Davis  and  Francis  E.  Curtis,  14th,  suffered  the  horrors 
of  Audersonville,  and  William  P.  Eddy  had  a  foot  amputated  at 
Spottsylvania,  May  18,  '64. 

The  following  list  of  men  serving  from  Dudley  in  the  Civil  War 
was  compiled  from  the  Town  Records,  Adjutant  General's  report 
and  other  sources,'  and  is  believed  correct.  All  research  that  seemed 
available  has  been  made. 

1st   Mass.  Infantry 


Cutting,  Clark  C. 

1st 

Angell,  Charles  E.,  Sergt 

2d 

Alsen,  Peter 

Byrnes,  Daniel 

Bartasch,  Emil 

Corson,  Charles 

Cleary,  Hugh 

Dorons,  Hezekiah 

Davis,  William 

Kerby,  David 

Murphy,  Peter 

MoDermott,  John 

McNee,  Alexander 

Nedson,  James 

Smith,  Patrick 

Warren,  Eugene  F. 

Youman,  George 

Green,  Louis 

5th 

McGovern,  James 

9th 

Marsh,  Alphonse  H., 

Corporal 

14th 

Johnson,  John  Q.  A 

,  Corporal 

" 

Carpenter,  George  B 

•' 

Chaffee,  Merrick 

" 

Curtis,  Francis  C. 

" 

Davis,  John  E, 

t( 

Durkee,  Charles  F. 

it 

Elvvell,  George  F. 
Eddy.  Willaim  P. 
Gould,  Albert  A. 

Healey,  Luther  B. 

Healey,  Henry  D. 

Hall,  Thomas 

Lougley,  Israel  M. 

Marsh,  Dauiel  L. 

Williams,  George  C. 

Waldrou,  Lucius  O. 

Webster,  Houry  F. 

Steere,  Joseph 

Oorbiu,  Frank  S.,  1st  Lieut. 

Beattie,  Charles 

Barker,  James 

Cady,  Dyer  D. 

Cor  bin,  Rufus  E. 

Craig,  Davis 

Dixon,  John  C. 

Ellis,  Elias 

Grady,  John 

Larned,  (.'yrus 

Parks,  Eibridge 

Stone,  Harrison  W. 

Stone,  George  R. 

Sholes,  William  L. 

Woodburj-,  William  T. 

Cozzens,  George  W. 

Gould,  Marcus 

Vinton,  Alonzo 

Viaton,  Waldo 

Williams,  AbialP.,  let  .Sergt. 

Tourtellotte,  Oscar.  Sergt. 

Perry,  Frank  W.,  Sergt. 

Davis,  Hezokiah,  Corporal 

Goodoll,  Edwin  D.,  Corporal 

Blodgott,  Henry  B. 

Chaffee.  William 

Chaffee,   Xohn 

Deon,  Anthony 


14th  Mass.  Infantry 


15th 


J  1st 


25th 


Goodell,  Aason  P. 

Hawkius,  William  H. 

Moffitt,  Christopher  E. 

Moore,  John 

Robbius,  Morton  D. 

Uphani,  I/evi  W. 

Bartou,  Henry 

Blake,  Jobu 

Brewer,  Edward 

Clark,  Jobu 

Killiou,  Jobu 

Murjjby,  John 

Stokes,  Albert  S. 

Blsiokmer,  Charles  E  .  Corporal 

Farrell,  Richard,  Corporal 

Bixby,  James  H. 

Hogan.  Michael 

Jordan,  John  H. 

Kaitou,  Thomas 

McGoveru,  Barnard 

Ryan,  Lawrence 

Baker,  Jacob  M.,  2d  Lieut. 

Carpenter,  Edvvard,  1st  Sergt. 

Ball,  Henry  H.,  Corix)ral 

Clarke,  Ijevi  A  ,  Corporal 

Gardner,  George  B.,  Corporal 

Jacobs,  Franklin,  Corporal 

Adams,  Edwin 

Albee,  Nelson  G. 

Albee,  Henry  H. 

Bates,  Francis 

Erackell,  Sidney 

Corbiu,  Winsor 

Corey,  James 

Donahue,  David  J. 

Edmunds,  Francis 

Edmunds.  Erastus  E. 

Gregory,  Edward 

Haskell,  John  A 

Keyes,  John  M. 


25th  Mass.  Infantry 


28th 
31st 

84th 


51st 


10 


55th 


57th 


2d 


Cavalry 


Peuuiman,  Lucius  W.  51st  Mass.  Infantry 

Robbins,  Horace  " 

Reynolds,  Charles  " 

Wilder,  Lloyd  W. 

Cooper,  Alexander 

Smith,  John 

Fitzgerald,  John 

Hawkins,  Luther  O, 

Maynard,  John  P. 

Roche,  Redmond 

Clare,  Peter 

Conway,  Matthew 

Davis,  James 

Healy,  Lewis 

Lindsay,  James 

Morton,  Charles 

Strucker,  Clemen  oe 

Wattian,  Francis 

Bander,  John 

Brady,  Henry 

Goddard.  Samuel 

Gately,  John 

Williams,  John 

Moore,  John 

Smith,  Matthew 

Wood,  George  W. 

Magee,  Thomas  B. 

Farnum.  David  T. 

Butterfleld,  John  B. 

Ginty,  John  •'     " 

Bates,  Jesse  discharged  July    14,    '63  on  quota  book,  no 

other  record. 
Ward,  Thomas  enlisted  January  16.  '65  on  quota  book,  no 

other  record. 
Carpenter,  J.  S.  U.  S.  Navy. 

Marsh,  D.  D. 
McKenzie,  Alexander 
McCurdy,  James 
Munroe,  John 
AJcGilvray,  John 


4th 


3d 


L'ht  Art, 


2d       "     H'vy  Art. 

Engineer  Corps 

V.  R.  C. 
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Morrison,  Thomas 
Mealy  Michael 
Sewal,  Henry 
Tilling,  William 
Taylor,  Thomas 
Teroomerny,  Timothy 
Enlisted   in    1861,    33;    1862,    62; 
Total  150. 


U. 


S.  Navy 


1863, 


18G4, 


36;    1865,    13. 
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.  JLt-  J-.'JTL  " 


DUDLEY     MONUMENT. 

DEDICATED  [.-lO^'DAY,  JULY  5,  18C9. 
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FRONT  TABLET. 


TO  THK  MEMORY  OF 

DUDLEY'S  HEROES  OF  177G 

WHO  BORE  ARMS 

TO  FOUND 

AN  INDEPENDENT  NATION. 


HER  PATRIOTS  OF  1861-1865 
WHO  OFFERED  THEIR  LIVES  TO 
PRESERVE  THE  UNION. 


HER  SOLDIERS  IN  THE 
SPANISH  AND  PHILLIPPINE  WARS 

1898. 


THIS  MONUMENT  IS  ERECTED 

BY 

SONS  AND  CITIZENS  OF  DUDLEY 

JULY  5,  1909. 
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SOLDIERS  OF  THE  SPANISH  AND  PHILIPPINE  WARS,  1898. 

William  R.  Alton,  Joseph  F.  Collins,  Thomas  M.  Flood,  Timothy 
Meaj?her,  James  Maloney,  William  McGill,  William  P.  Stanik,  6th 
Mass.  Infantry;  James  J.  Meagher,  8th  Mass.  Infantry;  JohnSysko, 
43rd  U.  S.  V. 

SOLDIERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  177G. 

SII_)E   TABLET. 

Aaron  Albee,  Ebeu  Allen.  John  Allen,  Ebenezer  Amidon,  Sergt. 
John  Bacon.  Drum  Major  Rufus  D.  Bacon.  Trun? peter  John  Blood, 
Josiah  Barnes.  Ephraini  Bo-yers,  James  Brown.  Paul  Brown.  Wil- 
liam Brown,  David  Burrill.  William  Butler,  Capt.  William  Carter, 
Capt.  Lemuel  Corbin.  Capt.  Samuel  Corbin,  Sergt.  Elisha  Corbin, 
Sergt.  Ephraim  Corbin,  Sergt.  Asa  Curtis,  Sergt.  John  Curtis, 
Drummer  Nathaniel  Corbin,  Thomas  Carroll.  John  Caten,  Ichabod 
Chamberlain,  Jacob  Chamberlain.  Ezekiel  Cbase,  Nathan  Clarke, 
Joseph  Cody,  Peter  Cooms,  John  Comstock,  Elijah  Converse,  Elisha 
Corbin,  Jr.,  Joshua  Corbin,  Stephen  Corbin,  Amos  Cummings,  Cor- 
net  Jonathan  Day,  Corp.  Ebenezer  Dodge,  Joseph  Davis,  Daniel 
Dodge,  John  Dodge,  John  Dodge,  Jr.,  Mark  Dodge,  Nathan  Dodge, 
Noah  Dodge,  Drummer  John  Edmunds,  Benjamin  Edmunds,  Lem- 
uel Edmonds,  Asa  Edmonds,  Ebenezer  Edmunds,  Stephen  Ed- 
munds, Joshua  Ephraims,  1st  Lieut.  Timothy  Foster,  Corp.  William 
Foster,  Jonas  Fairbauk,  John  Fenner,  Nathaniel  Fitts,  John  Five- 
ash,  Nathan  Fletcher,  John  Foster,  Jonathan  Foster,  Joseph  Foster, 
Lemuel  Foster,  Corp.  Ira  Green,  Ebenezer  Griggs,  Peter  Grove, 
Maj.  Nathaniel  Healy,  Lieut.  Samuel  Healy,  Ensign  Lemuel  Healy, 
Corp.  John  Healy.  Ebenezer  Dodge,  Joseph  Davis,  Stephen  Healy, 
Luke  Harris.  David  Haskell,  Jeremiah  Haskell,  Benjamin  Havens, 
Silas  Hayden,  Hosea  Hay  ward,  Simeon  Hay  ward,  Joseph  Healy,  Jr., 
Samuel  Healy,  Ebenezer  Hibbard,  Samuel  Hibbard,  Ezekiel  Hovey, 
Elijah  Humphrey,  Riohard  Hunt,  Benjamin  Inman,  Nathan  Inman, 
Sergt.  Eleazer  Jackson,  Sergt.  Moses  Jewell,  Benjamin  Jewell,  Eben- 
ezer Jewell,  Jesse  Jewell,  WilHam  Jordan,  Capt.  David  Keith,  Lieut. 
Joseph  Keith,  Benjamin  Kidder,  Samuel  Kidder,  Phineas  Kimball, 
lohabod  Kocks,  Maj.  William  Earned,  Thomas  Larned,  Joel  Lee, 
Sergt.  Joseph  Marcy,  Amasa  Marshall,  John  Mason,  Nathaniel 
May,  Blkins  More,  Benjamin  Morris,  John  Morris. 
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SOLDIERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  1776. 

BACK  TABLET. 

Thomas  Morris,  James  Newtou,  Eleazar  Peagau,  Joseph  Pea- 
gan,  Samuel  Peagau,  John  Phipps,  Samuel  Putney,  Sergt.  Asa  Rob- 
inson, Caleb  Rider,  Silas  Robeusou.  George  Robinson,  Sergt.  Shad- 
rach  Smith,  Corp.  William  Smith,  Abner  Sabin, Gideon  Sabin,  Jesse 
Sabin,  Jeremiah  Shumway.  Joseph  Simeons,  Nathan  Sly,  Stephen 
Sly,  Russell  Smith,  Zaranah  Smith,  James  Thomas,  Benjamin 
Upham,  Simeon  Upham,  John  Vinton,  Joseph  Vinton,  Timothy 
Vinton.  Sergt.  William  Wasson,  Solomon  Wakefield,  Nathan  Wald- 
ron,  John  Warren,  Obed  Warren,  Andrew  Webber,  William 
Westcott,  John  White,  John  Vfhitford,  Jonathan  Willard,  Stephen 
Wood,  Sergt.  Moses  Corbin,  Asa  Corbin,  Elkanah  Oorbin,  James 
Corbiu,  Clem«nt  Corbin,  Pelog  Oorbin,  Timothy  Corbin ,  William 
Corbin,  John  Eliot  Eaton. 
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SAMUEL    M. 
Active  in  Procoring  Soldiers 


Quinabaug  Historical  Society  Leaflet* 


Vol.  3. 


No.  2 


WORCESTER  SOUTH 
Agricultural  Society 

By  Charles  V.  Corey 


Read  at  Meeting  of  Society^  November  SO,  1906 


Mr.  Pre.sident  and  Mkmbeks  of  the 

Quinabaug  Historical  Society  :  \-/j^ 

You  will  not  expect  any  flights  of  oratory  or  bursts  of  eloquence 
from  me,  a  plain  private  citizen.  I  have  a  plain  unvarnished  story 
to  tell  about  what  I  have  learned  and  what  I  can  remember  about 
some  of  the  old  fairs  of  the  Worcester  South  Agricultural  Society 
in  Sturbridge,  for  it  goes  witliout  saying  that  the  Sturbridge  Cattle 
Show  is  and  has  always  been  the  great  event  of  that  town.  It  has 
generally  been  conceded  that  the  earliest  inception  of  au  agricul- 
tural society  in  Sturbridge  vras  in  1843,  but  in  a  book  which  was 
published  in  1806,  one  hundred  years  ago,  mention  is  made  of  an 
agricultural  society  in  Sturbridge.  The  contents  of  this  book  was 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  found  among  the  papers  of  the  laie 
Mr.  Manning  Leonard  by  his  son  Bernard,  who  gaye  them  to  Mr. 
Chase,  who  very  properl3'  placed  them  in  the  Joshua  Hyde  public 
Library,  with  a  request  that  when  they  were  bound  the  edges 
should  not  be  trimmed;  but  the  binder,  thinking  probably  that  he 
could  make  a  neater  looking  job,  did  trim  them,  and  cut  off  some 
of  the  words  of  the  written  answers.  These  pamphlets,  issued  by 
the  Massachusetts  society  for  prompting  Agriculture,  were  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  questions  of  people  and  societies  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  soil,  crops, 
etc.  Many  of  these  questions  were  answered  by  Dr.  Erasmus 
Babbitt,  who  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Sturbridge  at  that  time. 
He  was  first  recorded  as  living  in  Brookfield  but  after  finding  that 
he  lived  in  Sturbridge  the  mistake  was  corrected  and  mention  was 
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made  of  an  agricultural  society  in  Sturbridge  in  1806.  Davis  histo- 
ry also  mentions  it,  giving  Rev.  Zenas  Leonard  as  president  and 
David  Wight,  Junior,  secretary.  Deacon  Phillips,  Oliver  Plimp- 
ton, Esq.,  Abner  Lyon,  Josiah  Walker  and  Nathaniel  Walker  are 
mentioned  as  being  members  of  this  society,  but  what  they  did,  or 
whether  they  ever  held  a  fair  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  Evi- 
dently they  wanted  to  promote  agriculture  but  the  records,  if  any 
were  made,  have  passed  into  oblivion. 

The  society  which  we  know  about  originated  in  the  minds  of  a 
few  prominent  men  in  Sturbridge  in  1843,  and  the  first  meetiug 
was  held  at  the  old  hotel,  then  occupied  and  kept  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
Chamberlain.  The  meeting  is  recorded  in  November  ]84;>,  rather 
late  we  should  think  for  a.  country  fair.  It  is  seen  that  it  was  con- 
fiued  entirely  to  Sturbridge  Fragments  of  information  established 
the  fact  that  sometime  in  the  summer  of  1844  some  kind  of  prepa- 
ration was  made  for  a]^^ second  show.  The  next  record  we  find  is  a 
letter  dated  July  15,  1845,  signed  by  the  secretary,  B.  D.  Hyde, 
referring  to  a  meeting  held  the  twenty-eighth  of  April  previous  at 
which  a  certain  farmer  was  appointed  as  collector  in  school  district 
No.  5,  to  solicit  members  at  a  fee  of  fifty  cents.  No  rect.id  has 
been  found  telling  what  success  the  man  had.  About  thi.t  time 
the  society  was  fortunate  in  having  for  a  supporter  Mr.  Luther 
Hammant  of  Sturbridge.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to 
have  interest  in  the  plan  deepen  and  increase,  to  have  new  friends 
added  to  it,  and  to  collect  funds  to  insure  the  annual  exhibitions. 
Soon  other  towns  were  attracted  and  were  urged  by  Mr.  Hammant 
to  join.  He  went  from  town  to  town,  and  house  to  house,  armed 
and  stimulated  with  facts  and  arguments  that  would  serve  to  draw 
money  and  members  into  his  cherished  undertaking.  Undoubtedly, 
to  Mr.  Hammant  must  be  given,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  the 
credit  of  starting  the  society  on  a  solid  foundation. 

After  the  society  was  fairly  started,  some  Southbridge  people 
looked  on  the  scheme  with  envious  ayes  and  wanted  the  fair  held 
in  Southbridge;  but,  thanks  to  our  electric  road^  a  better  acquaint- 
ance and  the  charm  of  the  ride  to  our  beautiful  grounds,  that  feel- 
ing has  been  eliminated  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  Southbridge 
citizens  would  not  now  change  the  location  if  it  could  be  done.  Up 
to  1868  the  fairs  were  held  every  year  on  the  common.  The  neat 
stock  was  kept  in  movable  pens  which  were  put  up  on  the  center 
of  the  common,  and  which  afforded  a  delightful  play  ground  to  the 
children  a  few  days  before  and  after  the  show.     The  working  oxen 
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and  steers  were  tied  to  stakes  outside.  The  plowing  was  the  first 
thing,  and  was  done  on  different  farms,  as  land  could  be  obtained, 
and  the  testing  of  the  oxen  and  steers  was  done  on  the  meeting 
house  hill.  On  one  oocasion  a  colored  man  known  as  Uncle  Sam, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  100  years,  plowed  with  a  wooden  plow 
nearly  as  old,  and  the  report  says,  considering  the  age  of  the  man 
and  the  plow,  the  work  was  well  done.  The  horses  were  shown  by 
driving  around  the  common,  and  usually  there  was  a  tipover,  or 
smashup,  caused  by  turning  corners  too  rapidly.  The  fakirs,  oys- 
ter stands  and  baker's  carts  were  on  hand,  and  how  good  the 
baker's  ftinger  bread  tasted  to  the  average  small  boy.  A  man 
recently  said  to  me,  "I  came  to  cattle  show  on  this  common  fifty 
years  ago,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  get  a  square  of  ginger 
bread."  The  fruit,  vegetables  and  fancy  articles  were  exhibited  in 
the  Town  hall,  which  was  a  low  one  story  building  until  1858.  At 
that  time  funds  enough  had  accumulated  to  warrant  the  society  to 
enlarge,  and  permission  was  granted  by  the  town  to  put  another 
story  on  the  town  hall  and  to  add  fifteen  feet  to  its  length.  Little 
did  the  projectors  realize  that  their  hall  would  not  be  kept  by  the 
society  for  all  time,  when  the  words  "Agricultural  Hall"  were  carved 
in  granite  and  placed  in  the  gable  end.  As  long-  as  the  fair  was 
held  on  the  Common,  and  for  two  years  after  that,  some  distin- 
guished speaker  was  engaged  to  s{)eak  on  an  agricultural  subject, 
but  this  excellent  custom  has  been  discontinued. 

Another  interesting  feature  was  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the 
judges  in  the  church.  Much  wit  and  wisdom  was  displayed  in 
these  reports.  Dr.  ('.  P.  Fiske,  John  O.  McKinstry,  Geo.  V.  Corey 
and  Captain  David  Wight  were  often  pitted  against  each  other. 
An  extract  from  one  of  John  O  McKinstry's  reports  on  Swine, 
says  :  "From  time  immemorial  certain  people  have  had  a  positive 
abhorrence  of  swine.  They  actually  rejoice  at  the  choking  of  the 
herd  into  which  legion  entered,  and  are  equally  well  pleased  that 
the  devils  themselves  were  not  drowned  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  Men  object  to  having  anything  swinish  attributed  to  them, 
and  yet  names  the  world  will  not  let  die  have  been  derived  from 
the  animal  itself  or  parts  of  the  same.  A  shepherd  poet  of  Scot- 
land was  named  Hogg.  A  renowned  philesopher  of  modern  times 
was  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  father  of  the  whole  colored  race  was 
Ham." 

Dr.  Fiske,  in  a  report  on  horses,  says  :  "The  committee  have  at- 
tended to  their  duties  amid  scenes  and  dangers  scarcely  less  dan. 
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gerous  than  those  that  encompassed  Pharaoh  and  his  chariots  and 
horsemen  1490  B.  C.  when  ho  pm-sued  the  Israelites.  The  horse, 
then  as  now,  was  jiistly  estimated  and  used  as  the  faithful  servant 
of  man,  in  war  and  peace,  but  Pharaoh  had  as  suitable  a  place  in 
the  Red  Sea  to  exhibit  the  noble  qualities  of  the  animal,  as  the 
society  provides  for  the  exhibition  of  horses  on  Stui  bridge  Common, 
a  fitting  appellation  for  their  show  jrronnd,  for  it  is  notoriously 
eommon  to  men  and  beasts,  of  every  name  and  nature."  The 
doctor  was  facetious  in  the  use  of  large  words,  and  those  ending  in 
"tion".  He  says,  in  a  report  on  cows:  "My  conviction  is  that  the 
indisposition  of  the  cow  to  abundant  lactation  rests  upon  no 
hypothecation.  The  verification  is  a  work  of  supererogation  and 
this  assertion  is  no  exaggeration." 

Mr.  Geo.  V.  Corey  says  in  a  report  on  swine  :  "As  to  any  advice 
your  committee  might  oflfar  about  the  management  of  swine,  it  is 
evident  that  those  who  hava  exhibited  here  today  need  none;  those 
who  have  not,  deserve  none;  therefore  we  give  none,  saying  in 
general  terms,  obtain  the  best  breed,  give  them  enough  to  eat, 
make  them  comfortable,  have  their  habitations  not  too  far  from 
your  own,  lest  they  suffer  for  care;  neither  too  near,  lest  you  suffer 
also;  and 

"Deem  it  not  ore  of  the  deadly  sins 

To  know  wliei'e  the  house  leaves  off  and  the  sty  begins." 

Oae  popular  attraction  was  the  competitors  in  town  teams  of  15 
pairs  of  oxen.  Charlton  usually  took  the  1st  prize,  but  Sturbi'idge 
was  a  close  second.  After  oxen  became  so  scarce  this  class  was 
given  up.  No  extra  attractions  were  ever  thought  of  other  than 
strictly  agricultural.  About  1855  someone  suggested  that  we  have 
a  cavalcade  and  ride  at  the  fair.  About  fifty  men  and  boys  were 
got  together  nnder  the  leadership  of  Capt.  A.  P.  Taylor.  We 
marched  and  countermarched  up  and  down  and  around  the 
Common,  made  charges  and  hollow  squares,  and  although  not  as 
expert  as  the  cavalry  troop  we  hud  from  Fort  Ethan  Allen  last 
year,  we  attracted  much  attention  and  intended  to  ride  at  the  fair, 
but  alas,  the  weather,  that  great  disturber  of  man's  plans,  was 
against  us  and  it  rained  hard  all  day  and  only  two  or  three  ven- 
tured out.  The  fair  was  held  only  one  day.  and  no  one  ever 
thought  of  postponing  a  fair  in  those  days.  The  next  year  we 
wimted  a  cavalcade,  and  the  boys  and  young  men  wanted  the  girls 
to  ride  with  them,  but  Capt.  Taylor  ,=!aid  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  us  if  we  had  the  girls  ride.     The  pirls  did  ride  and  we  had 
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lots  of  fun,  but  did  not  dare  to  vide  at  the  fair.  We  remembered 
what  Dr.  Fiske  said  about  Pharaoh  and  the  Red  sea.  But  the 
report  shows  that  a  compauy  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  did  ride  at 
the  fair  in  18(51.  They  were  probably  more  courageous  than  we 
were,  ail  the  report  of  the  committee  is  as  follows:  (I  was  not  in 
town  and  lost  that  sight  ) 

"The  committee  report  the  entering  of  only  one  cavalcade,  which 
numbered  about  fifty-four  horses  with  riders.  The  committee  was 
highly  delighted  with  the  manner  and  management  of  the  horses, 
as  displayed  by  the  numerous  riders.  The  ladies,  especially,  mani- 
fested great  courage,  and  were  very  graceful  in  manner,  as  well  as 
very  beautiful  in  appearance.  And  the  committee  think  that  the 
principal  attraction  of  the  day  was  the  cavalcade  as  it  rode  round 
the  green  or  common.  And  furthermore,  the  committee  think 
the  town  of  Sturbrid^  may  well  feel  proud  of  so  many  flue  hcr-es, 
with  such  numbers  of  beautiful  and  graceful  riders.  The  com- 
mittee hope  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  society  some 
other  towns  will  compete  with  the  town  of  Stiirbridge  in  their  dis- 
play of  so  much  grace  and  baauty.  As  no  other  entry  was  made 
the  committee  awai'd  the  first  premium  of  |i20  to  the  town  cf 
Sturbridge." 

JOSEPH  POPE,  for  Committee. 

The  society  was  incorporated  in  185o,  including  Sturbridge 
Southbridge,  Dudley,  Oxford,  Webster,  Charlton,  Spencer,  Brook- 
field,  North  and  West  Brookfield,  Warren,  Brimfield  and  Holland. 
The  attendance  increased  so  fa.st  from  that  time  until  1868  that  it 
was  really  too  much  of  a  good  thing  for  the  people  living  around 
the  Common.  It  overran  the  front  yards,  back  yards,  down  stairs 
and  up  stairs,  and  even  the  lady's  chamber  was  not  safe  from 
intruders.  The  crowd  surged  into  the  stores  and  hotel  ready  to 
buy,  beg,  borrow  or  steal  everything  they  could  get  their  hands  on. 
Rough  fellows  often  got  to  fighting.  In  one  of  these  scuffles  a 
fellow  who  was  getting  the  worst  of  it  ran  into  our  front  door  pell- 
mell,  another  after  him  up  the  front  stairs,  frightening  the 
occupants  badly.  Police  protection  was  of  no  avail.  The  crowd 
sometimes  became  a  mob.  In  1865  and  1866  the  society  began  to 
look  around  for  a  suitable  place  for  a  fair  ground  and  in  the  winter 
and  early  spring  of  1808  secured  the  pi'esent  location.  N.  8.  Hub- 
bard of  Brimfield,  N.  8.  Gleason  of  Warren  and  Daniel  Dwight  of 
Dudley  were  made  a  committee  to  purcha.se  the  land.  Sylvester 
Dresser  of  Southbridge  was  president,  Henry  Hayues  of  Sturbridge 
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secretary,  aud  David  Wight  treasurer.  Tke  total  cost  of  land,  hall, 
track  aud  general  improvements  was  .f  12,362.00.  Sylvester  Dres- 
ser, with,  eleven  others,  went  security  for  the  debt.  They  were  the 
men  who  had  faith  in  the  undertaking  and  signed  a  note  for 
$10,000  00.  The  credit  of  pushing  the  work  along  was  due  largely 
to  Mr  Bainbridge  Douty  of  Charlton,  who  worked  hard  early  and 
late  to  get  ready  to  hold  the  first  fair  in  the  new  grounds  in  18fi8. 
AJr.  Douty  was  ably  assisted  by  Charles  Anderson  and  Bela  J. 
Stone.  The  fairs  were  very  successful  aud  in  1880  the  society  was 
out  of  debt. 

Up  to  that  time  the  principal  attraction  was  horse  trotting.  In 
1882  Gov.  Long  attended  the  fair  and  Gov.  Brackett  and  staff  in 
1887  and  was  escorted  by  the  Soiitb bridge  iNiilitary  company.  In 
1884  a  balloon  ascension  was  made,  the  first  one  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  aud  was  successful,  increasing  the  gate  receipts  .f  700.00 
over  the  year  previous.  The  ascension  vv'as  made  by  Madame  Car- 
lotta,  the  wife  of  Prof.  Myers  of  New  York,  who  made  his  gas  on 
the  grounds,  inflated  his  balloon,  put  his  wife  into  the  basket  and 
sent  her  away.  She  floated  beautifully  over  the  center  of  Stur- 
bridge,  Over  Fiske  hill  aud  Globe  Village,  then  northerly  and 
landed  on  the  farm  of  our  honored  president,  Mr.  Clemence,  who, 
when  lie  learned  where  she  was,  hurried  to  his  home  and  found 
his  good  mother,  who  said  she  expected  the  lady  would  call  on  her, 
entertaining  her  at  supper.  Since,  we  have  had  Wild  West  aud 
Vaudeville  shows, Hook  aud  Ladder  contests,  Japanese  day  fireworks, 
more  Balloon  ascensions,  Coaching  Parades,  Steeple  Chase  riding 
and  jumping  aud  the  greatest  of  all  the  Cavalry  Troop  from  Fort 
Ethau  Allen  last  year  and  a  variety  of  attractions  this  year  with 
which  some  of  you  are  familiar.  The  fair  has  had  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  surrounding  towns  and  has  been  particularly 
fortuuate  in  its  presidents  and  executive  officers. 

Holland  formerly  had  active  exhibitors  in  the  Wallaces,  Webbers 
aud  Howletts.  Brimfield  contributed  a  very  efficient  president  in 
.Mr.  Newton  S.  Hubbard  and  a  chief  marshal  in  Mr.  Byron  W. 
Charles,  aud  for  exhibitors  it  has  had  the  Shermans,  the  Booths 
aud  Haleys.  Warren  furnished  two  presidents  in  Thomas  H. 
Jones  aud  S.  N.  Gleason  and  has  had  large  exhibits  from  the  Balls, 
Days,  Blisses  and  Skerry s.  West  Brookfield  furnished  an  excellent 
president  iu  E.  B,  Lyude  and  exhibitors  in  the  Fairbanks,  Watsons 
and  Ricliardsons.  Brookfield  furnished  the  first  president  after 
incorporation  in  Oliver  C.  Felton,  and  later  in  Walter  O.  Mellen, 
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and  the  Proutys,  Gays,  Pelletts,  Rices  and  Uuderwocxls^  have 
always  taken  much  interest.  North  Brookfield  has  had  large 
exhibitors  in  Messrs  Woodis,  Bush  and  Wood,  and  our  very  effi- 
cient (liief  Marshal  and  most  of  his  aides  are  from  that  town. 
Spencer,  although  having  a  fair  of  its  own,  has  contributed  to  our 
success  by  the  Rowlands,  Wilsons  and  Caseys.  Charlton  has  long 
been  the  banner  town  in  taking  the  most  premiums  and  exhibiting 
fine  oxen  and  other  cattle.  It  has  furnished  two  presidents  in 
Rufus  B.  Dodge  and  Bainbridge  Doutyaud  a  popular  Chief  Marshal 
in  Otis  Farnum,  and  a  fair  without  tlie  Charlton  Carpenters  would 
1)0  like  the  Tjlay  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out.  It  is  said  that 
Otis  Farnum  was  the  most  popular  Marshiil  that  ever  rode  a  ^horse 
Other  large  exhiVjitors  are  Messrs  Davis.  Bemis,  Sibley,  Akers. 
Rays  and  many  others.  Oxford  has  a  fair  but  has  shown  interest 
in  ours]  Messrs.  Kimball,  Wellington  and  others  have  been  exhib- 
itors. Dudley  has  furnished  a  president  in  Daniel  Dwight,  who, 
with  the  Healys  , Williams,  Cooks,  Keyes,  and  Mcores  have  been 
large  exhibitors.  Webster  furnished  a  president  in  Mr.  Waldo 
Johnson,  and  had  supporters  in  the  Spauldings  and  Shumways, 
Solomon  Shumway  having  been  a  chief  marshal,  and  the  Howards, 
Perrys  and  Sinclairs  have  shown  much  interest. 

Southbrid<5e,  and  what  shall  I  say  for  Southbridge!  We  could 
hardly  exist  without  her  hundreds  and  thousands  pouring  in  at  our 
gates.  She  has  furnished  five  presidents  in  Mr.  Sylvester  Dresser, 
.\Ir.  JohnO.  McKinstry,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Wells,  Mr.  O.  D.  Paige,  and  our 
present  president,  Mr.  Geo.L.  Clemence,  all  of  whom  have  done  much 
to  maUe  the  fair  a  success.  Dr.  Curtis  and  the  Morses  have  been 
large  exhibitors.  Sturbridge  formerly  contributed  largely  to  the 
exhibits.  When  I  was  a  boy  nearly  every  farmer  and  mechanic 
felt  it  a  duty  to  exhibit  something.  From  my  home  we  invariably 
exhibited  .something,  a  plate  of  apples,  a  peck  of  cranberries  or  a 
few  grapes.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  Sturbridge  people 
do  not  show  the  interest  which  they  did  formerly.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  the  large  number  of  small  exhibitois  that  make  a  fair  more 
interesting  than  a  small  number  of  large  exhibitors.  A  few  far- 
mers like  Mr.  Shepard  and  Mr.  Nichols  respond  nobly.  Sturbridge 
has  furnished  four  presidents,  Luiher  Hammaut,  Dr.  C.  P.  Fiske, 
Nathaniel  Upham  and  Hon.  A.  B.  Chamberlain.  The  secretaries 
have  been  Benj.  Bullock,  A.  M.  Merrick,  Aaron  Lyon,  Henry 
Haynes,  David  Wight,  N.  D.  Ladd,  S.  H.  Ilobbs,  A.  C.  Morse, 
Wm.    Whittemore  and   the  present  incumbent,  who  has  had  the 
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pleasure  of  sitting  beside  nine  presidents  and  he  is  happy  to  say- 
none  but  tlie  most  pleasant  relations  have  existed  with  all  of  them. 
The  first  fair  in  1843,  with  seventy  five  yokes  of  oxen  in  a  string, 
no  doubt  attracted  much  attention,  and  they  all  came  f rom  Stur- 
bridge.  but  in  those  days  every  farmer  kept  from  one  to  five  yokes 
aad  I  will  venture  to  say  it  was  not  so  great  an  attraction  as  the 
one  hundred  and  one  yokes  we  had  in  1903  or  the  sixty  yokes  we  had 
this  year,  since  oxen  have  become  almost  obsolete  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Speaking  of  oxen,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  i elate  a 
little  personal  experience.  I  was  brought  up  v>ath  them.  My 
father  always  had  one  good  yoke.  In  1856,  just  fifty  years  ago,  I 
got  permission  to  take  our  oxen  and  plough  and  draw  and  back. 
The  ploughing  that  year  was  on  Fioke  hill  on  the  Simeon  Marsh 
farm.  The  laud  there  is  quite  different  from  the  laud  on  my 
father's  farm,  which  was  mostly  in  the  Quiuebaug  valley,  and  with 
a  plow  that  weighed  half  as  much  as  I  did,  and  to  plough  without 
a  driver  was  no  ea.sy  proposition.  We  each  had  to  plow  %  of  an 
acre  and  all  had  ox  teams.  I  had  for  competitors  Simou  Carpenter, 
David  Carpenter,  Loring,  Reuben  and  Elijah  Carpenter,  Bela 
Stone,  Andrew  J.  Hooker  of  Southbridge,  a  noted  ploughman,  and 
others.  I  captured  the  fourth  premium  of  four  dollars,  and  then 
on  the  cart,  with  the  same  competitors.  I  got  the  fourth  again,  and 
with  that  eight  dollars  and  \vith  a  ticket  for  Chicago  I  started  for 
the  Windy  City  soon  after  the  fair  and  had  for  a  fellow  passenger 
and  seat  mate  from  Albany  Theodore  Parker.  There  were  no 
sleeping  cars  or  Pullmans  in  those  days.  Mr.  Parker  was  an  his 
way  to  stump  the  state  of  Illinois  for  Fremont  and  Dayton,  and 
the  conversations  carried  on  those  days  and  nights  will  never  be 
forgotten,  but  as  Kipling  says,  that's  another  story, 

[  fear  I  have  exhausted  yout  patience  and  with  due  deference  to 
all  of  the  present  executive  committee,  who  are  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  do  the  work,  we  think  the  history  of  the  fairs  would 
not  be  complete  without  mentioning  the  services  of  Mr.  H.  T. 
Hyde.  We  believe  a  little  taffy  while  the  person  is  alive,  is  better 
than  a  lot  of  epitaphy  after  one  is  dead.  For  genuine  hustle,  un- 
bounded enthu.siam,  and  the  faculty  to  arouse  it  in  others,  and  for 
originating  high  class  ideas,  and  indefatigable  industry,  our  friend 
Hyde  "takes  the  pie",  and  we  believe  if  he  had  an  order  to  produce 
one  hundred  yokes  of  oxen  in  forty-eight  hour.*!,  if  he  could  have 
Mr.  Baker  with  his  automobile,  he  would  do  it.  The  society  has 
over  fifteen  hundred  members  and  as  good  equipped  grounds  as 
there  are  in  the  state.  What  a  tremendous  success  we  could  have 
if  each  member  would  do  a  little  bit  to  help  it  along  ?  In  the  vo- 
cabulary of  the  society,  which,  with  energy,  prudence  and  coopera- 
tion the  future  holds  out  to  us,  there  should  be  no  such  word  as  fail. 
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The  first  newspaper  published  in  Southbridge  was  started*, 
January  28,  1828,  by  Pierpont  E.  B.  Botham.  It  was  called  The 
Reformer  and  Moralist,  a  full  sounding  name,  suggested,  aa  dtyubt 
by  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  year  before  had  begua  a  n(j3ta.l)le. 
Spiritual  awakening  among  the  people  of  this  region.  wh5c[k  ^as, 
continued  with  unabated  ardor  for  at  least  two  years^  Ttiis, 
movement  took  its  chief  direction  alon.g  temperance  lines,  «ul-. 
minating  soon  after  the  little  paper  was  started,  in  more  than 
500    persons    pledging   themselves   to   total   abstinence. 

The  Reformer  and  Moralist,  at  the  outset  of  its  career.. 
strongly  advocated  the  subjects  then  engaging  men's  minds,  and 
its  columns  during  the  first  few  months,  contained  little  «lse 
than  trumpet  calls  to  duty.  But  toward  the  close  of  the  year» 
one  may  note  the  cooling  ardor  of  its  exhortations,  and  take, 
from  its  changed  tone  of  comment,  a  sure  sign  that  the  excesa 
of  enthusiasm  had  run  its  course.  The  title  of  the  paper  ttseli 
was  changed  from  The  Reformer  and  Moralist  to  The  Refortuer 
and  General  Intelligencer,  and  only  a  few  months  after,  ii> 
February  1829,  it  suspended  publication  altogether.  The  ptaur 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Moses  Plimpton,  who  sold  it  to  Josiah 
Snow  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  started  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper  similar  in  makeup  to  The  Reformer  and  Moralist^ 
calling  it  The  Southbridge  Register.  Snow  remained  as  editor, 
until  1832,  when,  for  a  short  time,  the  name  of  L.  H.  GQlaiid 
appears    as    editor.     This   paper   suspending^   publication   eacl:i5   t.i\ 
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1S32,  it  was  succeeded  immediately  by  The  Village  Courier,  the 
editors  being  Milton  Joslin  and  Edwin  D.  Tiffany.  The  following 
August,  being  unable  to  agree  on  the  political  policy  of  the 
paper,  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  Tiffany  continuing  as  editor 
ar-d  strongly  supporting  the  interests  of  Henry  Ciay.  At  this 
juncture,  another  paper  was  issued  from  the  same  press,  called 
The  True  Republican,  advocating  the  principles  laid  down  by 
"ileneral  Jackson.  It  ceased  publication  after  the  campaign,  and 
was  shortly  followed  by  The  Village  Coiiler  itself.  The  True 
Republican  was  edited  by  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Parks  and  W.  N. 
Sherman. 

Two  years  before  these  closing  events  in  the  careers-  of  The 
Village  Courier  and  The  True  Republican,  there  was  a  literary 
paper  started,  called  The  Ladies'  Mirror,  which  had  but  a  short 
and  fitful  existence.  All  these  papers  were  issued  from  the  same 
press,  which  was  installed  in  a  stone  house  on  Elm  st.  nearly 
opposite  the  Congregational  church.  The  house  was  still  stand- 
ing a  few  years  ago,  being  finally  taken  down  by  the  late  Hiram 
C.  Wells,  into  whose  hands  it  had  passed  some  years  before. 

Of  the  men  connected  with  these  early  attempts  at  establish- 
ing a  newspaper  in  Southbridge,  two  are  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  mention — Botham  and  Tiffany.  The  first  was  a  man  of 
singular  individuality.  He  was  born  in  Charlton  in  1803,  re- 
ceived a  good  though  not  liberal  education,  and  had  some  literary 
taste.  At  Monson,  where  he  ended  his  school  studies,  he  ranked 
high,  especially  in  mathematics,  and,  erratic  as  he  was  by  tem- 
perament, he  gained  some  distinction  as  a  compiler  of  an  arith- 
metic which  passed  through  two  editions.  After  leaving  South- 
bridge  he  went  to  Connecticut  and  taught  school,  and  later 
passed  into  New  York  state  where  he  continued  that  vocation  for 
a  time.  He  became  an  itinerant  lecturer,  roving  somewhat  aim- 
lessly about  the  rural  districts  of  New  York  and  New  England, 
mounting  the  platform  wherever  he  could  get  a  hearing  and 
speaking  on  moral  topics  as  well  as  mathematics.  During  his 
wanderings  he  married,  drifting  back  to  this  region  and  settliag 
at  East  Brimfield.  Later,  left  alone,  and  in  the  most  indigent 
circumstances,  he  moved  to  the  southern  part  of  Sturbridge, 
where  for  years  he  lived  in  a  basement"  room  on  the  Jackson 
farm.  He  was  aged  92  years  when  he  died,  having  outlived  all 
the  friends  of  his  youth, — and  when  the  hearse  bearing  his  body 
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lo  Oak  Ridse  cemetery  passed  through  the  Main  st.  of  South- 
bridge,  but  one  solitary  mourner  followed  in  its  wake.  A 
generation  had  arisen  that  knew  not  of  him,  of  his  early  hopes 
or  ambitions,  and  so  passed  on  one,  who,  in  his  day,  was  marked 
by    strong    peculiarities,    and    who    had    tried    but    failed. 

Edwin  D.  Tiffany,  who  had  been  his  apprentice,  on  The 
Reformer  and  Moralist,  and  later  editor  of  The  Village  Courier, 
met  with  a  far  kindlier  reception  from  the  world.  When  he  left 
Southbridge,  he  had  some  experience,  but  all  his  wordly  goods, 
as  the  tradition  runs  in  the  family,  were  contained  in  a  silk 
handkerchief.  He  went  to  Hartford,  engaged  in  the  grain  busi- 
ness and  prospered,  becoming  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  that 
city  and  reaching  to  a  high  position  in  banking  circles. 

With  the  suspension  or"  Mr.  Tiffany's  paper,  closed  the  first 
period  of  newspaper  publication  in  this  town,  and,  not  until  2(> 
years  after,  in  1853,  was  another  attempt  made  to  establish  one. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  started  The  Southbridge  Press,  a 
newspaper  that  deserves  remembrance,  because  of  the  connection 
with  it  of  two  men,  who,  in  after  years,  each  in  his  own  degree 
and  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country,  reached  to  posi- 
tions of  honor  in  public  liTe.  These  were  Sidney  Clark  and  Clark 
Jillson.  The  paper  was  started  by  Greene  and  Browne,  who 
conducted  it  but  a  few  months,  when  Sidney  Clark,  who  had 
some  experience  in  the  work,  assumed  the  ownership,  and  soon 
after -Jillson  came  to  the  paper  as  part  owner  and  associate 
editor.  In  introducing  him  to  the  readers  of  The  Press,  Clark 
describes  him  as  "A  popular  poet  and  able  writer."  He  had, 
indeed,  a  pure  style,  and  his  articles  give  evidence  of  much  care 
and  polishing,  but  one  may  search  the  columns  of  the  paper  in 
vain  for  anything  especially  worthy  of  preservation.  Clark  had 
a  more  masculine  and  nervous  way  of  stating  his  views,  more  in- 
tense and  vitalizing  in  what  he  had  to  say,  and  always  treating 
on  live  questions.  At  the  period,  the  country  was  deeply  agitated 
over  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  kindred  questions,  and  Clark 
■entered  into  the  discussion  of  them  with  intensity. 

Jillson  remained  with  the  paper  a  little  less  than  two  years, 

when    Clark    again    became    its    sole    editor,    continuing    as    such 

until  toward  the  close  of  1857,  when  he  sold  to  E.  A.  Denny  of 

\.'orcester;    and    after    dragging    its    feeble    length    along    for    an- 

her  year  under  his   management,  the  paper  suspended.     During 
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4ts  term  of  life  ihe  Press  was  a  credit  to  the  community  in  which 
Ji  sought  to  secure  permanent  establishment.  The  paper  was 
published  in  a  back  room  ot  Hartwell's  block,  on  the  site  now 
^ec«j)ied  by  the  Masonic  building,  and  where,  more  than  30 
^yeais  after,   another   paper   of   the   same   name   was   founded. 

During  Jillson's  connection  with  the  paper,  he  turned  his  at- 
'Aeation  toward  the  invention  of  a  trap  of  which  he  had  great 
^jopes.  He  had  many  of  them  made,  but  they  were  not  practical, 
^and  (did  not  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  The  traps  were  cruel  in  their 
'operation,  and  offensive  to  every  impulse  of  humanity.  After 
•closing  his  connection  with  The  Press,  Jillson  returned  to  Wor- 
<«ster,  entered  actively  into  public  affairs,  and  became  clerk  of 
•court  and  mayor  of  the  city.  He  was  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
'^et  Antiquarian  society,  and  occasionally  wrote  verse  for  the 
Worcester  papers.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  First  District 
'•i?oiu-t  of  Worcester  and  held  the  position  to  the  time  of  his 
«ieath.  ' 

Sidney  Clark,  who  was  a  native  of  Southbridge,  being  born 
Oct  15,  1S30,  had  an  eventful  career.  He  threw  himself  with 
■Sr(^s.t  enthusiasm  into  the  burning  questions  which  led  up  to  the 
<Cii^l  War,  and  soon  after  quitting  newspaper  work  in  his  town, 
'he  wt^nt  to  Kansas,  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  New 
liJa.gland  Emigrajit  Aid  Society,  then  occupying  a  large  place  in 
■men's  minds  through  the  vLgor  and  personality  of  Eli  Thayer. 
In  tlve  campaign  carried  on  to  bring  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a 
free  state,  Clark  took  a  notable  share.  He  had  settled  at  Law- 
rence, that  state,  and  easily  became  Lhe  most  prominent  figure 
In  tliat  region.  Curing  the  early  days  of  the  war,  he  was  as- 
■sistant  provost  marshal  general  of  the  vast  territory  embracing 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  the  Dakotas.  In  1864  he  was 
*e)ected  to  the  national  house  of  representatives,  serving  three 
'terxas,  or,  until  1871.  At  vVathington  he  made  a  most  creditable 
figuye,  serving  on  the  house  committee  on  Pacific  railroad  mat- 
ters at  a  time  when  the  Federal  government  was  aiding  that 
•  gne£s,t  enterprise  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars.  When 
Sjincoln  was  assasinated,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed 
1>y  congress  to  escort  the  body  of  the  martyred  president  to  its 
^$a£>t  resting  place   at   Springfield,   Illinois. 

Returning     to     Kansas     at     the     close     of     his     last    term    in 
•ctBigress,   Clark  did  not  relax  his   political  activities,   nor  slacken 
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In  his  zeal  toward  the  advancement  of  his  state.  He  is  fa«n<f,.^ 
nine  years  after,  in  1879,  a  member  of  the  state  houre  c^^  rep- 
resentatives, and  occupying  the  highest  position  in  iliat  Uadj, 
that  of  speaker.  When  the  government  threw  the  territory  ot 
Oklahoma  open  to  settlement  "in  the  eighties,  Clark  again  he<*!<ie<i 
the  call  of  the  wild,  and  was  in  the  forefront  oi"  those  who, 
thronged  into  the  new  land,  a  land  as  many  of  them  thcrcs&t,, 
flowin.3  with  milk  f.nd  honey.  He  at  once  became  prommenr 
there,  and  it  has  been  said  that  his  ambition  was  to  eventccally 
reach  tl:'3  United  States  senate,  a  ^oal  which  he  failed  af  at- 
tainment  by   a   small   margin   only. 

Twenty  years  after  he  bad  left  Washington  as  a  congress- 
man, he  again  appeared  at  the  national  capital  at  the  head  ot" 
an  influential  committee  urging  statehood  for  the  territory  fie 
had  helped  to  develop.  As  one  coming  back  from  another  age, 
he  made  a  notable  impression  amid  the  scenes  of  his  fcrniier 
glory,  and  the  occasion  was  seized  upon  by  the  Washington  cor- 
respondents to  exploit  the  venerable  statesman..  Tall,  comiiKiad- 
ing  in  appearance,  touched  with  romance,  and  his  step-  altnost 
as  youthful  as  when  he  left  Massachusetts,  he  furnished"  fcrrtT*  a 
most  interesting  story.  Two  winters  he  passed  at  th-e  eapOial^ 
and  then  returned  to  Oklahoma,  where,  with  advancing  ag-e  im^^  » 
new  order  of  things  rapidly  taking  form,  he  sank  from  view.  He. 
died  at  Oklahama  City  in  June,  1909. 

The  immediate  successor  of  The  Press  was  The  Satardaj 
Morning  News,  in  1859.  It  was  published  by  C.  L.  NewRall  ^ 
Co.  Mr.  Newhall  had  worked  on  The  Press  as  a'  compjsfttor. 
His  paper  did  not  run  more  than  a  year,  and  when  it  suspe?ndr«(J 
it  was  quickly  followed  by  another  newspaper  asking  for  paMic 
favor,  called  The  Quinebaug  Item.  This  was  started"  fry-  O,  I>. 
Haven,  who  soon  became  discouragTi,  and  in  less  than  it  year- 
gave  up  the  undertaking,  and  sold  'he  plant  and  good  wM  tc-,. 
Henry  C.  Gray,  who,  in  1861,  started  The  Southbridge  Jbtrr»al, 
This  newspaper,  for  the  next  30  yerrs  or  more,  wielded"  a  Fapge- 
influence  in  this  and  surrounding  to^'  ns,  having  at  its  head"  omta 
toward  the  very  last  of  its  existence,  men  v/ho  were  well  ecitcap- 
ped   for  the  task. 

Gray,  its  first  editor,  occupied  a  commanding  place  in  t^.^.. 
public  eye,  during  the  troublous  days  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was-i 
an    ardent    champion    of    the    Union    cause,    and    had   no    patfesasc^r , 
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with  those  who  in  any  way  sympathized  with  the  south.  His. 
penchant  for  sharp  ridicule  gained  wide  notice  at  the  time,  and 
while  adding  to  his  reputation,  kept  him  in  almost  constant 
trouble.  Under  the  stress  of  feeling  that  the  great  conflict  en- 
gendered, Gray's  articles  in  denunciation  of  "Copperheads"  were 
received  as  master  pieces  of  satire  and  vituperation,  but  read  in 
the  cooler  temper  of  these  piping  times  of  peace,  and  stripped  of 
their  immediate  application,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  an  impartial 
critic  would  set  them  down  as  mere  billingsgate.  He  certainly 
lacked  elegance  of  expression,  and  had  none  of  the  diction  and 
finer  sarcasm  possessed  by  some  of  his  successors  on  the  same 
paper.  But  he  held  many  persons  up  to  public  derision,  and 
gave  fond  expression  to  the  hope  that  he  had  gibbeted  them 
forever.  From  general  ridicule  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict, 
he  came  to  direct  personalities  as  the  great  struggle  between 
north  and  south  intensified,  and  after  paying  his  respects  to  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Union,  Conn,  he  addressed  his  articles  to 
Southbrid.ge  men  who  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  openly  sym- 
pathize with  the  south.  But  his  chief  encounter  was  with  Tru- 
man D.  Charles  of  Sturbridge.  Charles  had  been  making  him- 
self as  obnoxious  as  he  could,  and  being  aroused  by  the  bitter 
taunts  of  his  fellow  citizens,  uttered  words,  that  under  martial 
law  at  least,  would  have  been  regarded  as  treason.  Gray,  in 
merciless  language,  commented  upon  Charles,  and  a  suit  for 
criminal  libel  was  brought  against  him. 

Immediately  the  populace  was  aroused  to  fever  heat.  In- 
fluential citizens*  came  forward  to  assist  Gray  in  a  financial  way. 
and  many  small  contributions  were  offered.  The  newspapers 
throughout  the  county  had  taken  up  the  matter,  and  the  day  the 
cause  was  to  be  tried  at  Worcester,  people  from  the  region  round 
about  flocked  to  that  city.  Altogether,  a  dramatic  episode  took 
place,  the  court  house  and  its  approaches  presenting  a  most 
picturesque  and  animated  scene.  There  were  gathered  the  par- 
tisans of  both  Gray  and  Charles.  Men  and  women,  eager  to  see 
and  hear  all,  elbowed  each  other  with  scant  courtesy  in  their 
efforts  to  get  inside  the  court  room,  and  there  also  were  persons 
in  very  walk  of  life.  The  scene  had,  indeed,  a  setting  worthy  of 
the  event.  George  F.  Hoar,  then  rising  to  prominence  in  the 
state  and  nation,  rose  in  his  place  to  defend  Gray,  bringing  into 
play  all  his  great  skill  and  forensic  ability.     He  was  assisted  by 
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A.  J.  Bartholomew.  The  plaintiff  was  represented  by  District 
Attorney  Aldrich,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar.  Gray  was  acquitted  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  and  as  he  passed  from  the  court  room  he  was  given  an 
ovation.  From  the  adjacent  buildings,  the  women  of  Worcester 
waved,  handkerchiefs  and  in  every  way  gave  manifestation  of 
their  delight  at  the  happy   outcome. 

Gray  continued  as  editor  of  The  Journal  until  1868,  when 
he  removed  to  Woburn  and  enlarged  his  sphere  of  newspaper 
work  publishing  papers  for  Stoneham,  Chelsea,  Everett,  Maiden 
and  other  towns  near  Boston.  He  sold  all  these  papers  after 
gettin.3  them  established,  excepting  the  Maiden  Mirror,  which 
is  new  ovncd  and  managed  by  his  daughter.  Gray  was  a  native 
of  Hancock,  N.  H.,  and  received  his  education  in  the  commou 
schools  of  Nashua,  in  which  place  he  also  learned  the  printers' 
trade.     He  died  April  15,  1895. 

William  B.  Morse,  who  succeeded  him  as  editor  of  The 
Journal,  was  a  studious  and  retiring  man,  perfectly  competent 
for  the  position  he  assumed.  Since  his  apprentice  days  on  The 
Journal,  he  had  been  to  the  war,  and  had  seen  some  service.  He 
returned  shattered  in  health  and  carried  on  his  work  under  much 
bodily  distress.  He  had  been  shot  through  a  ^  lung  and  left  on 
the  battle  field  as  one  already  dead,  but  was  finally  removed 
to  a  hospital  and  his  life  was  saved.  Morse  remained  with  the 
paper  several  years  and  then  went  to  East  Boston  where  he 
edited  The  Advocate,  later  devoting  his  entire  attention  to  job 
printing  alone.  During  his  time  as  editor  of  The  Journal,  there 
worked  on  the  paper,  a  young  man  who  later  was  very  successful 
as  a  writer.  This  was  Lynn  Boyd  Porter,  for  many  years  city 
hall  reporter  for  The  Boston  Herald,  and  subsequently  editor  of 
The  Cambridge  Chronicle.  He  won  a  fortune  in  writing  novels 
of  a  certain  class  dealing  with  the  social  atmosphere  surround- 
ing the  lives  of  mill  girls  of  New  England.  His  pen  name  is 
Albert  Ross,  which  was  the  real  name  of  a  fellow  apprentice  on 
The   Journal. 

George  M.  Whitaker,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  who,  as-  a  boy 
had  worked  as  an  apprentice  on  The  Journal,  came  to  the  paper 
as  editor  in  1871,  bringing  to  his  work  a  finely  furnished  menta! 
equipment,  and  under  his  direction  for  the  next  15  years,  the 
paper   reached    to   a   hi^h    standard   of  excellence.     It   was   durin,^ 
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this  time  that  the  paper  enjoyed  its  greatest  influence,  being 
regardrV  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  class  published  in  New  Eng- 
land. Having  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  natural  aptitude  for  clear 
incisive  writing,  Mr.  Whitaker's  editorials  were  widely  quoted. 
His  style  was  pure  and  appealed  directly  to  the  understanding. 
As  a  newspaper  man's  ideal,  he  came  nearer  the  mark  than  any 
who  preceded  him,  and  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
profession  throushout  the  state.  As  to  Gray  belonvTS  the  credit 
of  introducing  a  power  press  to  the  aid  of  publishing  in  Soui^li- 
bridge,  eo  to  Whitaker  belongs  the  credit  of  remodelling  the 
plant  and  paper  and  bringing  to  the  work  the  best  machinery  and 
methods  cf  the  day. 

When  he  took  change  of  the  paper  it  was  printed  in  Sylvester 
Dresser's  block,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Vaudeville 
theatre.  This  block,  together  with  The  Journal  plant,  was  des- 
troyed by  fire  in  December.  1874.  While  the  fire  was  still  in 
progress,  Mr.  Whitaker  made  arrangements  to  have  the  paper 
issued  from  a  small  office  in  S.  K.  Edwards  block,  where,  the 
year  before,  C.  L.  Newhall  had  set  up  a  paper  called  The  South- 
bridge  Enterprise,  and  who  had  as  associate  editor  P.  L. 
Schriftgiesser, .  a  native  of  Poland,  who  had  the  distinction  of 
being  able  to  speak  fluently  in  eight  languages.  Mr.  Whitaker 
took  over  the  plant  and  good  will  of  the  paper,  and  issued  The 
Journal  regularly  from  that  press  until  the  fellowing  spring 
when  he  moved  to  a  new  building  he  had  erected  on  Central 
St.,  now  used  as  a  restaurant,  and  adjoining  the  Central  House. 
Here  he  installed  a  modern  printing  plant.  Mrs.  Alice  E. 
Whitaker,  the  editor's  wife,  was  of  much  assistance  1o  him,  and 
she  has  the  credit  of  conducting  one  of  the  firtt  "Woman's 
Columns"  run  as  a  regular  feature,  in  any  paper  o.'  this  state. 
She  is  still  enga.ged  in  similar  work  elsewhere,  and  is  prominent 
among  the  women  of  this  country  who  are  striving  for  better 
things  in  the  home. 

Mr.  Whitaker  had  also  as  an  assistant,  a  young  man  named 
Smythe,  who  afterwards  became  a  widely  recognized  authority 
on  irrigation  of  the  soil,  and  whose  name  is  permanently  united 
with  the  great  movement  that  has  resulted  in  reclaiming  millions 
of  acres  of  desert  land  in  the  southwest.  He  wrote  many  pam- 
phlets and   ma.gazine  articles  on  the  subject,  and  for  a  time  was 
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writing  from  his  home  in  California. 

Mr.  Whitaker  relinguished  the  editorship  of  The  Journal  in 
1886,  when  he  became  editor  and  owner  of  The  New  England 
Farmer,  an  influential  paper  of  .general  circulation.  This  he 
conducted  for  several  years  when  he  sold  out  to  engage  in  a  line 
of  work  in  which  he  had  met  with  marked  success.  He  is  now 
acting  chief  of  the  dairy  division  of  the  U.  S.  agricultural  de- 
partment,  with   headquarters  at   Washington,   D.   C. 

Maitland  P.  Foster,  who  bought  The  Journal  from  Mr. 
Whitaker,  kept  the  paper  up  to  the  high  standard  it  had  reached 
under  his  predecessors,  but  while  being  an  excllent  man  of  busi- 
ness, his  Instinct  for  news  was  not  sharp,  and  he  lacked  en- 
tirely that  fancy  that  throws  a  charm  about  the  written  word. 
He  remained  with  the  paper  about  five  years  when  he  sold  to 
Frank  E.  Beach,  a  newspaper  man  of  fine  training,  and  with  real 
aptitude  for  the  work.  He  came  to  The  Journal  with  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  able  to  win  for  it  a  unique  place  in  weekly 
journalism,  but  the  ideals  for  which  he  stood  were  rapidly  pass- 
ing away  or  taking  new  form,  and  were  insistently  crowding  to 
the  front.  Mr.  Beach  failed  in  his  aspirations  and  withdrew  a 
discouraged  man,  yet  sweetly  conscious  of  not  having  sacrificed 
any  of  his  ideals,  or  impaired  his  reputation  as  a  writer.  He  was 
deserving  of  much  better  than  he  received  in  Southbridge.  Fol- 
lowing him  as  editor  of  The  Journal  came  Frank  C.  Goulding, 
who  without  previous  newspaper  trainin.g,  wore  worthily  the 
mantle  which  had  fallen  from  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Beach.  He 
had  more  real  business  acumen  than  his  predecessor,  and  this 
enabled  him  to  keep  the  paper  up  to  a  creditable  mark.  During 
the  incumbency  oi  the  last  three  men  mentioned,  the  columns  of 
The  Journal  received  an  accession  of  interest  and  strength,  by 
the  occasional  contribution  to  them  of  articles  written  by  Hon. 
Calvin  D.  Paige,  which  in  their  entirety,  make  a  body  of  matter 
invaluable  for  local   historical  purposes. 

But  the  days  of  The  Journal  were  fast  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  the  end  was  hastened  when  Mr.  Goulding's  successor  \vas 
installed  as  editor.  This  was  John  W.  EUam,  a  journeyman 
printer,  a  good  mechanic,  but  lacking  In  every  essential  required 
in  an  editor.  He  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  in  the  position 
more    than    a    few    months,    when    the    paper    suspended.      A    few 
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tnonths  after  this  event,  two  young  men,  Williams  and  Brewster, 
took  the  plant,  and  moving  it  to  a  small  building  in  the  rear  oi 
Crane  St.,  began  publishing  a  daily  newspaper  under  the  old 
name.  The  venture  did  not  succeed,  and  in  a  few  months,  ut- 
terly failed.  The  plant  was  dispersed,  and  so  ended  The  South- 
bridge  Journal,  a  newspaper,  the  memory  of  which  will  always 
remain  part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  the  town.  The  last 
number  of  the  paper  appeared  in   1891. 

The  Southbridge  Herald  was  established  in  1880,  by  William 
W.  Corbin  of  Dudley.  At  the- first,  the  office  was  in  Hartwell's 
block,  being  later  removed  to  a  room  on  the  Elm  st.  side  of  the 
old  Columbian  block,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  building.  Corbin  was  an  enterprising  young  man.  with  a 
keen  scent  for  news,  and  the  ability  to  present  it  in  an  in- 
teresting way  to  his  readers.  A  hard  worker,  and  persistent  in 
his  efforts  to  gain  a  firm  foothold,  he  just  began  to  see  the  silver 
lining  of  the  clouds  that  nearly  always  overhang  new  under- 
takings, when  his  health  failed.  Weighed  down  by  bodily  ills, 
and  his  life  visibly  ebbing  away,  he  kept  resolutely  at  his  task, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  before  death  claimed  him 
that  success  was  his.  He  died  on  Christmas  day,  1884.  His 
brother,  F.  E.  Corbin,  now  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Southbridge,  arranged  to  keep  the  paper  going  until  such  time 
as  it  could  be  disposed  of  to  advantage,  and  he  engaged  as  its 
manager  Walter  B.  Wooster.  In  1885,  the  year  after  the  dea'th 
of  its  founder.  The  Herald  was  sold  to  Lorenzo  Morton,  who 
placed    his    son-in-law,    W.    T.    Robinson,    in    charge. 

For  many  years  the  late  Judge  A.  J.  Bartholomew  con- 
tributed to  its  columns,  w'riting  many  articles  of  interest  touch- 
ing public  affairs.  He  had  a  facile  pen,  brilliant  fancy,  and  a 
ready  expression  which  rendered  his  help  to  the  paper  very 
considerable.  His  memorial  notices  upon  the  death  of  prom- 
inent citizens  of  the  town  were  particularly  fine  and  sym- 
pathetic, it  being  in  this  style  of  writing  that  he  excelled.  After 
his  death,  D.  S.  Dougherty  became  associate  editor  and  his  name 
appeared-  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  column  a  number  of  years. 
He  finally  withdrew  and  Mr.  Robinson  again  assumed  sole  con- 
trol, and  still  manages  the  paper.  For  a  short  time  toward  the 
close    of    the    century,    a     French     paper    was    issued   from    The 
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Herald  office,  called  La  Patrie.  It  met  with  but  feeble  suppon; 
and   suspended   after  a   few    months. 

On  May  9,  1891,  was  founded  The  Southbridge  Press,  the 
second  newspaper  of  that  name  to  be  published  in  Southbridge, 
Its  editors  were  George  Grant  and  John  W.  Ellam,  both  men 
having  previously  been  employed  on  The  Journal,  gllam  a's  fore- 
man of  the  composin.3  and  press  rooms,  and  Grant  as  a  writer. 
In  1896,  Grant  bought  Ellam's  interests  and  is  still  continuin.5  the 
paper.  The  Press  was  started  in  a  basement  room  on  the  Cen- 
tral St.  side  of  the  Masonic  building,  where  the  office  remained 
nine  years,  when  it  was  moved  to  its  present  location  on.  Main 
St.   in  June.   1900. 

In  looking  back  over  the  83  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  newspaper  was  started  in  Southbridge,  the  eye  catches  a 
glimpse  of  three  or  four  figures  that  emerge  from  the  ever  deep- 
ening shadows  of  the  past.  Of  these,  some  engage  our  attention 
and  wp  bow  to  them  with  a  respectful  mien,  pausing,  a  moment 
to  pay  them  a  tribute  and  then  wave  them  a  fleeting  farewell,  re- 
serving our  greatest,  best  and  most  loving  tribute  for  him,  who, 
when  the  nation  was  rapidly  approaching  its  most  momentous 
crisis,  stood  forth  on  the  side  of  down  trodden  humanity;  who 
left  home  and  kindred  to  enact  a  man's  part  in  scenes  that 
stirred  the  soul,  and  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  supreme, 
excellence.  His  figure  looms  large  before  our  mental  vision,  ami 
it  is  with  a  fond,  lingering  glance  that  we  survey  his  actions, 
doing  more  than  his  share  toward  the  upbuilding  of  new  states, 
and  worthily  representing  a  new  civil  division  of  our  govern- 
ment in  the  halls  of  con.gress.  At  a  crucial  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  nation,  he  was  thought  great  enough  to  be  placed 
second  in  command  over  the  vast  area  extending  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  F.ockies,  a  territory  as  fertile  as  the  famed  valley 
of  the  Nile  and  far  more  favored  of  God  than  the  ranged  domain 
over  which  held  sway  the  Imperial  Caesars.  I  mean,  of  course. 
Sidney   Clark. 
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Old  Inns  and  Taverns 

in  Sturbridp 


By  Phila  p.  Holmes 


Read  at  Meeting  of  Society,  Jan.  30,  1914 


The  earliest  roads  in  New  England  were  called  "■TroddeB^ 
Paths."  Previous  to  1713,  dense  forests  covered  the  hills  and: 
valleys  in  central  Massachusetts.  Through  long  vistas  of  grand* 
oaks  and  pines,  centuries  old,  bands  of  red  men  strode  swlfty  and, 
silently  over  narrow  trails.  As  time  pass'Sd  on,  and  the  English 
settlements  advanced  toward  the  borders  of  the  great  rivers*, 
these  same  rough  paths  were  the  thoroughfares  of  hardy  pioneers 
as  they  wended  their  lonely  way  from  log  cabin  to  church,  ta--- 
Vern,  mill  and  store. 

As  population  increased,  the  blazed  pathways  grew  deeper 
and  wider,  the  marshy  places  were  filled  up,  streams  were 
bridged,  bushes  cut,  hills  leveled,  until  the  trodden  paths  became 
passable  for  pack-horses,  ox-wagons,  and  stage  coaches.  The 
Connecticut  Trail,  Providence  Path,  Nipmuck  Trail,  Springfield 
Old  Road,  were  names  very  familiar  to  those  hardy  pioneers  who 
braved  the  wilderness,  and  from  its  wildness  evolved  the  ener* 
getic,  progressive  towns  of  Dummer,  New  Medfield  or  Sturbrfdge.. 

We  are  proud  of  them  today, 

Those  toilers  opening  wide  the   way. 

The  paths  they  trod  so  long  ago, 

Their  trend  we  keep,   their  names   we   know. 

Those  toilers  now  are  sleeping, 
Memory  only,  guard  is  keeping, 
Adown  the  shadowy   trail   today, 
She  bids  us  trace  the  olden   way. 
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As  the  log-cabins  on  the  "great  road"  multiplied,  and  the 
small  settlements  grew  larger,  traffic  also  increased.  Coaches 
and  stages  superseded  pack  horses  and  crude  sledges,  roads  wer© 
laid  out  as  turnpikes,  with  toll  gates  and  signs.  Taverns  or  inns^ 
opened  many  hospitable  doors  to  the  travell'sr  and  wayfarer, 
These  places  of  entertainment  were  very  plentiful  in  "ye  oldeu 
time." 

On  the  road  from  Schenectady  to  Utica,  a  distance  of  68 
mil-ss,  there  was  said  to  be  a  tavern  at  every  mile-stone,  even 
.then,  there  were  not  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 

Usually  the  inns  in  the  center  of  the  villages  were  situated 
-very  near  th>3  church  doors,  and  were  licensed  for  the  purpose  ot 
promoting  the  worship  of  God.  In  1661,  the  records  state  that 
a  certain  person  "is  granted  libertie  to  keepe  a  house  of  common 
entertainment,  provided  he  keeps  it  near  the  new  m'seting 
house."  Those  of  us  who  have  heard  our  grandmothers  speak  of 
the  cold  dampness  of  the  early  meeting-house,  heated  only  by 
the  footstoves  during  the  long  forenoon  and  afternoon  S'srvices, 
can  imagine  a  very  good  reason  why  the  devout  colonist  should 
appreciate  a  warm,  hospitable  tavern  near  at  hand  in  the  cold 
winter  months,  while  during  the  summer  heat,  the  cool  rooms  of 
,the  inn,  the  wooden  settle  under  the  oak  or  maple  ti-aes  nearby, 
the  freshmade  Apple  Jack  or  Egg  Flip  would  woo  the  tired 
.farmer  from  the  unshaded  benches  within  the  church  doors, 
So  much  appreciated,  indeed,  were  these  places  of  retreat,  that 
the  General  Court  of  Massachus-atts  was  obliged  to  pass  a  law 
requiring  all  inn  keepers  within  a  mile  of  any  meeting  house  to 
.clear   their  houses   "during   the   hours   of   exercise." 

No  one  was  permitted  in  those  ancient  days  to  keep,  without 
a  license,  a  common  victualing  house,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty 
shillings  p*er  week.  The  inn  keepers  were  nearly  always  farmers, 
who  kept  the  inn  as  a  supplement  to  their  other  ventures. 

President  Dwi.ght  of  Yale  College,  wrote  thus  of  inns  ia 
1796: — "The  best  old  fashioned  inns  were  superior  to  any  of  tUe 
modern  ones  which  I  have  seen;  the  food  was  always  of  the 
best  quality,  the  house  and  all  its  appendages  were  in  the  highest 
degree,  clean  and  neat,  the  cookery  was  remarkably  good,  ai|d 
the  stable   was   not  less   hospitable." 

The  principal  room  in  the  old  taverns  was  the  "Tap  or  Bar 
room,"  where  flip,  bounce,  cider,  toddy  and  "Rhum  of  Barbadoes," 
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liquor  (called  Ocuby-Ah-coobe  by  the  Norridgewock  Indians),  was 
sold  to  the  wayfarer.  In  the  tap  room,  the  townspeople  met  for 
sociability,  to  hear  the  news  of  the  day,  to  air  their  opinions,  to 
play  a  few  games  of  chance,  and  to  be  cheered  by  a  glass  of 
"Sack  or  Strong  waters."  The  New  England  Almanac  of  1704, 
under  D-ecember,  declares  "The  days  are  short  and  the  weather 
cold.  By  tavern  fires  tales  are  told;  some  ask  for  dram  when 
first  come  in,  others  with  flip  and  bounce  begin."  About  1634, 
landlords  were  forbidden  to  sell  liquor  or  to  allow  any  singing 
within  their  walls,  while  the  games  of  carding,  dicing,  tally, 
bowls,  shuffle-board,  loggat,  and  nine  pins  were  also  forbidden 
by  the  magistrates.  Later  it  was  also  foroidden  to  take  the 
"creature  called  Tobacko,"  in  any  tavern,  excepting  in  a  private 
room,   under  penalty  of  two   shillings  sixpence  for  every  offence. 

The  sleeping  accomodations  of  these  inns  were  often  very 
simple.  A  great  fire  was  built  in  the  fireplace,  and  the  tired 
travellers  slept  around  it  in  a  circle,  their  feet  to  the  fire  and 
their  heads  resting  on  their  Buffalo  robes.  A  few  favored  tillers 
of  the  soil  sometimes  secui-sd  half  a  bed  in  one  oi  the  double 
bedded  rooms,  which  all  old  taverns  contained,  and  slept  soundly 
on  the  soft  ticks  of  live  geese  feathers,  bei.eath  home-spun 
blankets  and  patchwork  quilts.  It  was  not  always  the  fact  that 
a  man  had  a  whole  bed  to  himself,  and  tradition  saith  that  a 
man  was  thought  nothing  less  than  a  curmudgeon  who  objected 
to  the  landlord's  waking  him  an  hour  or  two  after  he  had  retired, 
conducting  by  candlelight  another  man  to  finish  up  the  night 
with  him. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  stranger  coming  to  an  inn  late  at 
night,  and  upon  asking  for  a  bed,  the  landlord  assured  him  thai 
he  had  only  a  half  bed  unoccupied.  The  applicant,  giad  of 
ghelter,  quickly  engaged  the  vacant  side,  and  the  host  led  the 
way  to  the  chamber,  meanwhile  cautioning  the  suan^er  to  keep 
very  quiet  as  the  occupant  was  asleep.  After  retiring,  the  new- 
comer thinking  his  fellow-lodger  very  stiJ,  touched  him,  and 
found  him  cold  and  stiff.  Fearing  lest  he  should  be  suspected 
of  murder,  the  guest  sprang  from  bed,  and  tying  a  handkerchief 
around  the  dead  man's  neck  left  him  suspended  from  the  bed 
post,  (assuming  that  he  had  committeed  suicide.)  In  the 
morning,   the  coroner,   who  had  been  notified   the   previous   even- 
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ing,   arrived,   and   finding  the  deceased   suspended   in   mid-air,   ex- 
claimed:   "What,  hung  again!" 

Of  these  houses  of  entertainment,  these  inns,  ordinaries  or 
taverns,  the  town  of  Sturbridge  had  its  share  in  the  days  gone  by. 
Some  of  these  ancient  houses  still  are  standing,  for  they  were 
"built  in  the  old  Colonial  days  when  men  lived  in  a  grander  way,, 
with  ampler  hospitality."  Some  have  vanish-ed  quite  away  like 
"the  smoke  from  their  own  firesides,"  and  only  an  ancient  cellar 
hole  remains,  choked  by  weeds  and  fallen  to  decay. 

Still   in   fancy,   we   can   hear, 
Voices  ringing  loud  and   clear, 
Shout  and   song  and   laughter  gay. 
In  the  Old  Inns  by  the  way. 

We   can   see  in   blazing  bed. 
Huge    logs    crackling    red, 
All   the   cheer  of  a   bygone   day. 
In   the   Old   Inns   by   the   way. 

The  L&ggerhead   in   sizzling  flip, 
Th-e    Toddy-stick    with    tinkling    tip, 
All    the    pleasure    and    the    play, 
In  the  Old  Inns  by  the  way. 

Some  are  gone,   some  remain, 
In    the    valley,    by    the    lane. 
Those   Inns   of  quaint   renown. 
Inns    of    dear    old    Sturbridge    town. 

We  will  begin  our  quest  for  old  taverns  in  the  center  of 
the  village,  where,  in  Colonial  days,  meeting  house,  store  and 
mansion  paid  tribute  to  the  hospitality  of  "mine  host"  of  the  tap 
room  and  guest  chamber.  On  the  south  side  of  the  village  com- 
mon stands  an  old  hotel,  which  for  more  than  a  century  has  been 
occupied  as  a  public  house.  One  authority  states  that  Colonel 
Ebenezer  Crafts  bought  a  farm  in  Sturbridg«s  in  1771,  and  soon 
erected  in  the  center  village,  what  is  now  known  as  "The  Elms,'* 
and  was  a  keeper  of  a  tavern  there  for  many  years.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  his  son,  Governor  Samuel  C.  Crafts,  when  a  lad  of 
ten  years,  plant-sd  the  beautiful  elms  still  standing  in  front  of 
the  hotel.  Another  equally  good  authority  declares  that  "Dr. 
Babbit    owned    the    Elms    in    Sturbridge,"    first    built    by    Moses 
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Marcy  for  his  son  Elisha,  who  ran  th-a  first  hotel  in  Sturbridge. 
Said  Elisha  was  a  soldier  in  the  regiment  which  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Fort  William  Henry,  in  1757.  On  the  authority  of  an 
old  inhabitant  of  Sturbridge,  it  is  stated  that  Elisha  Marcy, 
son  of  Col.  Marcy,  built  and  kept  the  first  public  house  in  town. 
It  was  situated  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  highway,  near  Mrs. 
Hutchin's  dwelling  house."  In  view  of  these  varying  accounts, 
it  seems  probable  to  the  writer  that  Elisha  Marcy  did  build  and 
keep  a  small  inn  in  Sturbrid.ge,  and  that  later  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Babbit,  (his  brother-in-law),  who  sold  it  to  Col 
Crafts  in  1773,  and  that  Col.  Crafts  annexed  the  smaller  build- 
ing to  his  hot-el,  as  history  states  that  "the  old  house  of  Dr. 
Babbit  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  Elms  Hotel."  By  this  read- 
ing of  the  riddle,  would  the  Gordian  Knot  be  cut,  and  the  two 
conflicting  stories  agree,  thus  giving  Col.  Crafts  the  honor  of 
founding  the  beautiful  Elms  Hotel.  (This  solution,  hoW'3ver,  is 
partly  conjecture  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  aided  somewhat  by 
tradition). 

History  tells  us  that  this  public  house  was  well  patronized 
for  a  long  time,  and  was  a  profitable  -establishment.  Abijah 
Brown  was  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  house.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Messrs.  Burt  and  Merrick,  they  in  turn  were  followed  by  D.  K. 
Porter  and  Cromwell  Bullard.  All  these  gentlemen,  according  to 
tradition,  had  an  interest  in  the  stage,  travelling  the  Worcester 
and  Stafford  turnpike  road  passing  through  gWurbridge.  This 
interest,  in  connection  with  the  avails  of  the  house,  rendered  the 
business  profitable,'  and  as  the  hotel  furnished  a  good  marlvet 
for  the  farmers,  it  was  very  acc-aptable  to  the  public.  For  sev- 
eral years  after  the  stages  were  taken  away,  as  a  writer  states, 
this  hotel  had  a  precarious  existence.  Finally  it  was  found  that 
no  one  alone  could  afford  to  keep  it  as  a  hotel,  so  by  the  efforts 
of  two  business  men,  a  stock  company  was  formed,  and  the 
house  was  bought  for  two  thousand  dollars.  Many  repairs  were 
made,  and  J.  B.  Griswold  was  installed  as  landlord.  He  kept  a 
good  hotel  for  many  years.  Other  landlords  followed,  among 
them  Chester  Cardis  and  Freeland  Wallis,  who  kept  a  popular 
house  for  twenty  years.  Since  then,  there  were  many  landlords 
of  varying  degrees  of  excellence. 

This  old  hotel  still  stands,  a  sturdy  monument  of  those 
nearly  days,  a  century  or  more  ago,  and  though  some  portions  of 
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the  building  liave  been  renovated,  certain  rooms  still  retain 
their  original  appearance.  Should  some  Colonial  landlord,  wan- 
dering from  the  "pale  realms  of  shade"  revisit  the  scene  of  his 
former  labors,  he  would  recognize  many  familiar  objects. 

Let  us,  with  him,  view  the  ancient  structure.  Starting  from 
the  wide  lower  hall,  we  ascend  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs  with 
rail  and  posts  of  smooth,  time-scarred  yellow  wood  and  pass 
through  a  small,  narrow,  long  hall,  upon  which  open  a  series  of 
four  rooms  which  formed  a  part  of  the  old  hotel.  Three  of  these 
rooms  retain  the  arched,  dome-like  white  ceiling  of  anci-ant  days. 
Over  the  door-place  runs  a  broad  panel-like  shelf,  two  feet  or 
more  in  width,  presumably  placed  there  for  ornament,  or  to 
hold  the  tallow  dip  which  lighted  the  travelVsr  to  his  room.  In 
the  third  room,  most  ancient  of  all,  thick,  wide  beams  in  each 
corner  stand  out  from  the  papered  walls  in  all  their  time  polished 
clearness.  Narrow  panels  run  round  the  room  high  above  the 
head,  whil-s  an  old  door  made  of  simple  planed  boards  painted 
white  and  closed  by  an  old  iron  latch,  attracts  our  attention. 
Passing  from  this  room  we  walk  down  the  narrow  hall,  until  at 
the  extreme  end,  the  light  faintly  filters  in  through  a  small  win- 
dow, set  with  four  small  panes  of  glass.  Retracing  our  steps, 
we  pass  down  stairs,  and  proceed  from  dining  to  smoking  room, 
through  a  wide  door-way  closed  by  a  second  ancient  door,  framed 
of  four  smooth  planed  boards,  hung  on  iron  hinges,  and  Locked 
with  an  iron  slip  bolt.  Then  ascending  a  long  flight  of  stairs, 
we  visit  the  attic,  a  large  room  extending  the  length  of  the 
building,  over  whose  vacant  space  the  rafters  stretch  in  all  their 
rough    naturalness. 

As  we  muse  upon  the  workmanship  which  has  endured  so 
long,  and  in  fancy,  people  the  old  hotel  with  the  teeming  life  of 
Colonial  days,  wa  recall  the  poem  from  the  pen  of  one  whom 
Sturbridge  delighted  to  honor,  and  who,  though  passed  beyond,, 
still  speaks  to  us. 

"Our  old  hotel!    for  one  hundred   years  and   more, 

You  have  nestled  there  beneath  those  trees. 

An  ancient  landmark  for  all  the  country  round. 

In  thy  youth  was  heard  the  rattling  wheels  of  many  a  coach. 

And  the  merry  sound  of  the  driver's  horn 

Echoing  o'er  the  hills,  gave  warning  of  their  approach. 

Those  were  busy  days; 
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Then   came  the  iron  horse, 

But  not  our  way, 

"And,   like   Othello,  you  thcucht 

Your    occupation    gone, 

But  you   still   lived   on. 

There,  the  gallant  Lafayette, 

The  nation's  guest  and  fri-and, 

Did   rest   awhile; 

And   thereby   an    interesting   bit 

Of  history  did  lend 

To  that  old  place. 

There,    have    youth    and    beauty    met. 

And  chased  the  glowing  hours 

With  flying  feet. 

And  there,  alafc!    that!  have  to  say. 

Have  been  scenes  oi  ribald  jest 

And  drunk'Sn  revelry. 

There,    perchance,    has    some    bright    youth. 

Some    mother's    darling   boy. 

First  yielded    to   the   tempter's   hand, 

And  taken  his  first  .glass,  an  act,  alas! 

How  full  of  sorrow,  and  not  of  joy. 

As   the   years   roiled   past. 

But  that  was  not  thy  fault, 

Thy   mission   was   and   is. 

Like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 

To  minister  to  both,  the  just  and  the  unjust." 

Passing  out  of  the  village  center,  we  find,  situated  about  a. 
half  mile  from  the  Congregational  church,  on  tli'3  road  leading: 
t)ast  the  house  of  H.  D.  Haynes,  an  old  Colonial  house  once  used 
as  an  inn.  This  house  was  built  by  General  Timothy  Newell, 
who  came  to  Sturbridge  in  1763.  It  was  said  that  Gen.  Newell 
wished  to  have  the  center  of  the  town  in  the  plain  near  the- 
Quinebaug  river,  therefore  built  this  house  for  a  tavern  there, 
hoping  it  would  induce  settl-ament.  The  mansion  was  afterward 
occupied  by  James  Johnson,  direct  descendant  of  James  Johnson, 
Sr.,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Sturbridge.  To  his  great,  great 
granddaughter.  Dr.  Kate  Jackson  of  the  Jackson  Health  Resort, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  descriptioa 
of  this  house  of  entertainment: 


"As  I  remember  it,  it  was  a  large  square  house,  and  was 
built  and  occupied  as  an  inn  for  a  tim-a.  I  used  to  visit  ray 
grandparents  tliere,  and  I  recall  the  many  rooms  in  the  house 
where  we  were  allowed  to  play.  I  remember  one  feature  of  the 
JJiouse  especially:  The  partitions  between  the  three  front  cham- 
hr&  \\>3re  so  constructed  on  hin.-jes  that  they  could  be  hooked  up 
a-gainst  the  ceiling,  and  thus  transform  the  chamber  into  a  spa- 
cious dancing  hall.  This,  to  cur  childish  minds,  was  a  very 
wonderful  arrangement.  I  remember  there  were  two  kitchens; 
in  the  larger  one  was  a  big  open  fire-place,  with  crane  and  kettles 
tor  cooking,  and  at  the  side,  a  capacious  brick  oven.  My  grand- 
mother also  us'Sd  an  old  time  "Dutch  Oven,"  in  front  of  the  open 
firti  for  the  baking  of  biscuit,  "Johnny  Cake,"  etc."  This  house 
■once  an  inn,  is  now  owned  by  the  town  of  Sturbridge,  and  used  as 
a  home  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

On  this  same  old  road-way,  a  little  distance  before  we  come 
to  the  town  farm,  stands  an  old  house  occupied  by  the  late 
-IVIelvin  Haynes,  and  we  learn  that  a  certain  John  Stacey  kept  a 
tavern  on  the  site  of  this  house,  but  whether  the  inn  was  burned 
or  torn  down  has  not  been  chronicled. 

As  we  journoy  toward  the  northern  part  oi  Sturbridge,  we 
5see>  a  little  touth  of  the  grounds  of  the  Worcester  south  agri- 
t^ultural  society,  a  ford-way  across  Cedar  Pond  brook,  called  in 
"history  "The  Old  Ford-way  at  Tantiusque,"  the  Indian  name  of 
the  verdant  valley  encircl-sd  by  wooded  hills,  through  which 
t)assed  the  "great  road,"  in  the  old  stage  coach  days.  Stepping 
-^ver  this  crossing,  we  see  immediately  before  us  a  stately 
Colonial  mansion,  whose  many  diamond  paned  windows  and 
tiormer  gabl'3s,  mark  it  as  belonging  to  an  earlier  decade.  This 
house  was  built  by  Oliver  Wight,  who  '5old  it  to  Ebenezer 
Howard.  Mr.  Howard  kept  a  tavern  there  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  cabinet  maker,  and  also  made  coffins.  The  story  is  told 
that  he  once  furnished  a  coffin  for  a  guest  who  had  died  in  hia 
house,  and  the  man's  relatives,  thinking  the  bill  exorbitant,  ap- 
pealed to  the  selectmen;  they  also  thought  it  unreasonable,  and 
Mr.  Howard  could  not  get  approbated  to  keep  an  inn  again. 
Yet,  it  was  such  a  fine  locality,  and  so  much  appreciated  by  the 
public,  that  a  relative  of  "mine  host"  would  always  succeed  in 
Obtaining  a  license  for  the  shrewd  landlord. 

This    grand    old    Colonial    house    is    about    one    hundred    and 
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twenty  five  years  old,  and  thoagh  changed  somewhat  from  its 
briginal  appearance,  still  retains  in  many  of  its  eighteen  rooms, 
■fen  old  time  elegant  workmanship.  Unlike  our  modern  houses, 
*doors  open  outward  from  each  of  the  four  sides  of  this  hospitable 
mansion.  The  front  entrance,  shad'ad  by  a  narrow  porch,  ushers 
into  a  broad  front  hall,  which  is  beautifully  ornamented  by  a 
wainscoting  three  feet  or'  more  wide.  From  the  hall,  a  wide 
t)anell'3d  stairway  leads  to  the  upper  story,  where  an  ancient, 
tepacious  dance  hall  has  been  divided  into  three  large  chambers. 
In  the  parlor,  (once  a  bar  room),  a  very  broad  white  panel,  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide  by  three  feet  long,  formed  of  a  single 
board,  is  placed  over  the  fire-place-  and  forms  a  decorative  side- 
light to  the  thick  cream  colored  paper  dotted  with  golden  flow- 
fers,  which  was  hung  upon  the  walls  just  aftei  the  Civil  war  in 
1865.  Near  the  ceiling  runs  a  broad  molding  of  white  panel-like 
boards.  Similar  molding  is  found  in  nearly  every  room  in  this 
iiouse.  An  old  fashioned  china  closet  opens  out  of  this  room, 
While  from  entries  adjoining  the  parlor,  two  little  narrow  stair- 
Cases,  two  feet  wide,  wind  straight  upward.  In  one  of  the  rooms, 
'(Still  stands  an  old  cherry  bureau,  with  glass  knobs,  carved  posts 
and  small  drawers,  also  a  beautiful  round  black  walnut  table, 
both  of  which  were  made  by  Ebenezer  Howard,  the  old  time 
tavern    keeper. 

Onward  we  journey,  in  our  seach  for  old  inns.  Toward  the 
western  part  of  Sturbridge,  the  travelled  path  winds  upward. 
Until  a  series  of  steep  ascents  terminates  in  Shumway  Hill,  an 
elevation  many  feet  above  sea  level.  From  this  high  hill  a 
beautiful  scene  stretches  far  away  to  the  horizon,  even  to  the 
Wachuset  and  Monadnock  mountains.  Upon  this  picturesque 
road,  several  inns  dispensed  hospitality  in  the  early  days.  Aw'ay 
up  toward  the  Tantiusques  or  Black  Lead  Mine,  we  find  there 
was  an  inn  situated  at  the  Four  Corners,  managed  by  a  man 
hamed  Walker.  A  very  a.ged  lady  relates  that  she  remembers 
being  sent  to  this  inn  on  an  errand  in  1830,  when  but  a  little 
girl,  the  occurence  being  firmly  stamped  in  her  memory  by  the 
fact  that  she  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  tavern,  as  some  of  th^ 
tnmates  were  ill  with  the  measles. 

Retracing  our  steps  from  this  nearly  forgotten  shrine  of 
thrift  and  comfort,  and  passing  on  toward  Holland,  at  length  we 
^aze  upon  an  old  cellar  hole  choked  with  ferns  and  weeds,  called 
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the  "Lombard  Place."  Here,  tradition  claims,  stood  a  toll  gate^^ 
on  the  old  turnpike  road  between  Sturbridge  and  Holland.  Sq^ 
near  was  the  dividing  line  that  the  house  and  cider-mill  were  in 
Sturbridge,  while  the  barns  were  in  Holland.  At  thi-3  place,  foot- 
passengers,  stas'^s  and  wagons  were  required  to  pay  according  to, 
scale,  for  the  privilege  of  passing  along  the  highway,  as  at  every 
toll  gate  a  tax  mu»:t  be  paid  ere  man  or  beast  could  pass  towarcl 
his  destination.  On  every  gate  was  a  board  on  which  the  rates, 
of   toll    were    painted. 

Starting  again  from  the  village  of  Fiskdale,  we  find,  at  the 
end  of  a  lane  branching  from  the  main  road  to  East  Brimfleldj  a 
large,  w^hite,  two  and  a  half  story  house,  which  was  used  as  a 
travern  in  the  long  ago.  The  estate  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  H^ 
Mominee,  to  whose  son  many  thanks  are  due  for  the  courtesy 
with  which  he  guided  us  over  th-s  ancient  relic. 

This  place  was  settled  by  James  Johnson,  Sr.,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  Sturbridge  (who  was  also  a  soldier  in  the  French 
War).  "By  his  own  efforts  he  cleared  this  primitive  wilderness, 
and  prepared  his  land  for  cultivation."  He  was.  succeeded  by  his. 
two  sons,  James  and  Comfort,  the  latter  born  in  1747,  was  a 
farmer  and  kept  a  tavern  here  many  yaars. 

Let  us  now  knock  at  the  ancient  door  and  view  the  old  Ina 
yer.  Through  the  small  front  hall,  we  first  enter  the  bar  or  tau 
room  (ever  the  best  room  in  the  tavern).  This  is  a  large  room, 
panelled  in  fine  scroll  work  around  the  windows,  doors  and 
fcricked-up  fire  place.  The  main  door  is  latched  with  a  old- 
fashioned  long-shanked  knob,  and  locked  at  the  bottom  by  a 
wooden  button.  Several  tiny  closets  open  out  of  this  room.  The 
rooms  near  this  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  are  similar 
in  style  to  the  tap  room,  though  devoid  of  ornament.  One  of 
the  doors  is  locked  with  an  odd  spring  Iock,  which  unlocks  only 
from  the  inside.  In  the  kitchen  and  pantry,  we  see  large  hooks, 
projecting  from  the  ceiling,  and  fastened  to  the  beams  above, 
these  hooks,  we  are  told,  were  used  to  suspend  dried  beef,  h-erbs^ 
etc.  Here  also  we  discover  evidences  of  an  ancient  oven,  set-, 
kettle  and  ash-pan.  In  an  entry  near  the  kitchen,  an  unusedl 
old  chain-pump  with  hood  and  bucket  is  found.  We  then  ascenij 
the  crooked  front  stairway,  which  is  something  of  a  curiosity^ 
as  there  are  three  steps,  then  a  landing,  six  steps,  another  land- 
ing, then   three  steps  and  a  broad   landing  leading  to  the  upper. 
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i-ooms.  H'sre  a  small  shelf,  six  inches  wide,  extends  over  the 
upper  stair.  On  this  second  floor,  we  find  large,  airy  bed-rooms, 
with  heavy  beams  in  each  corner.  In  two  of  the  rooms,  a  box- 
like beam  between  the  windows  extends  from  the  attic  to  the 
lower  floor,  (built  probably  to  give  greater  stability  to  the  struc- 
ture). In  one  of  these  bed-room  doors,  a  small  pane  of  glass  is 
inserted  in  the  lower  panel.  Why  placed  there,  no  one  can  ex- 
plain, unless  it  were  that  the  landlord  might  see  that  his  guest 
was  safely  bed  sowed  for  the  night.  Passing  into  the  attic,  we  see 
a  large  vacant  space,  through  which  two  long  crumbling  chim- 
neys zigzag  upward,  the  floor,  made  from  very  large  rafters,  as 
the  boards  are  fully  three  feet  wide,  rough  rafters  overhead,  all 
hewn  by  hand  as  the  axe  cuts  are  still  visible,  a  plaoa  in  the 
roof  for  a  skylight,  and  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  floor  for  a 
trap-door.  As  it  is  told  us  that  a  person  can  be,';in  in  the  upper 
rooms  and  pass  to  the  cellar  through  inter&acting  door-ways,  we 
prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion  by  retracing  our  steps  through, 
one  after  the  other,  the  sixteen  rooms  in  the  old  houeo,  until 
finally  we  reach  the  cellar,  whose  walls  are  of  rough,  mortared 
stone.  Long  rows  of  upright  beams  divide  the  space  into  two 
rooms.  On  one  side,  three  mmense  rocks  stand  out  from  the 
walls  like  great  shelves.  There  is  also  a  large,  box-like  struc- 
ture of  stone  and  mortar  which,  we  are  told,  served  to  hold 
casks  of  liquor,  from  which  pipes  extended  through  the  floor  to 
the  bar  room  above.  The  doors  in  this  old  inn,  of  plain  unpanel- 
led  boards,  latched  with  iron  catches,  hung  on  long  strap-hinges, 
the  tiny  cupboard  opened  by  little  brass  knobs  or  wooden  but- 
tons, the  long  narrow  closets,  the  unused  diamond  paned  window, 
th'3  secret  closet  without  visible  latch,  hinges  or  lock,  the  wooden 
pins  used  instead  of  nails,  the  height  and  width  of  the  rooms,  all 
proclaim  the  workmanship  and  cunning  skill  of  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

As  we  journey  toward  the  northern  part  of  Sturbridge,  we 
see,  norhwest  of  Lake  Tantiusque,  near  Walker  Mountain,  an 
old  house,  which  was  built  by  Josiah  Walker  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Sturbridge.  Perez  Walker,  his  son,  born  in  1770, 
finally  came  into  possession  of  the  old  homestead,  and  as  he  was 
an  'snterprising  farmer,  he,  in  common  with  other  energetic 
yeomen  of  that  period,  was  profitably  engaged  in  distilling  cider, 
rye    and    corn    into    intoxicating    liquors.      At    the    commencement 
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of  the  Temperance  Reformation  in  1820,  becoming  convinced  that 
a  distillery  was  not  conducive  to  the  public  welfare,  he  at  once 
'abandoned  the  business  of  distilling.  The  house  in  which  this 
benevolent,  conscientious  farmer  lived,  is  now  occupied  by 
Charles    Bradford. 

Again  our  research  leads  us  along  the  old  Turnpike  Road,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  No.  8  schoolhouse,  to  a  house  where  a 
Mr.  Baaudry  resides.  Here  Penuel  Weld  kept  a  tavern  and  had 
a  distillery.  One  of  the  townsmen  has  in  his  possession  an  old 
account  book  of  said  Weld,  in  which  the  .greater  share  of  the 
charges  are  for  liquors.  On  good  authority,  it  is  stated  that  a 
secret  chamber  made  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  liquor,  was 
constructed  under  the  first  cellar  in  this  house.  An  old  in- 
habitant remembers  that  he  used  to  hear  that  "this  house  was  a 
stopping  place  for  travellers  going  through."  The  story  is  told 
that  a  certain  Charles  Coburn  owed  the  landlord  a  sixpence  for 
a  drink;  the  sum  was  placed  on  account,  but  was  afterward 
found  cancelled  by  the  words  written  across  the  account:  "Set- 
tled by  death  in  the  army." 

From  tradition,  m-s  learn  that  in  1769,  forty-seven  years  be- 
fore Southbridge  or  (Honest  town)  was  set  off  from  Sturbridge, 
Deacon  Daniel  Morse  came  to  old  Sturbridge,  and  built  a  log 
cabin  in  an  orchard  east  of  the  house  occupied  later  by  Silas 
Morse.  Afterward  Deacon  Morse  built  the  old  house  near  the 
road,  and  as  it  was  situated  on  the  old  stage  line,  he  kept  a 
tavern  there.  It  is  ^said  that  the  old  sign  still  exists.  A  writer 
described  it  "On  one  side  is  a  spread  eagle,  with  a  red,  white 
and  blue  shield  on  its  breast,  and  a  ribbon  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "E  Pluribus  Unum"  in  its  beak.  Underneath  is  written  "D. 
Morse's  Tavern,  1803.  On  the  reverse  side  is  the  same  con- 
ception, with  these  other  symbols  in  the  center,  the  Masonic 
Square  and  Compass."  This  old  inn  was  torn  down  some  thirty 
years    ago. 

In  the  center  of  Fiskdale  (a  part  of  Sturbridge),  we  find  a 
large,  well  kept,  well  equipped  hotel,  kept  .by  John  Hubbard. 
This  tavern  is  not  of  very  recent  origin,  as  the  oldest  inhabitant 
cannot  remember  the  date  of  its  building.  The  little  village  of 
Fiske  Dale  was  thus  named  in  honor  of  Josiah  Fiske,  who  erect- 
ed the  cotton  mills  there  in  1827-28.  In  the  Massachusetts 
Watchman,  printed  in  Palmer,  iu  1809,  under  the  head  ox  fires  is 
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the  following:  "Lately  destroyed  by  fire,  a  barn  in  Sturbridge, 
belonging  to  Landlord  Fiske.  The  fire  was  occasioned  by  the 
carrying  of  a  lanthorn  into  the  barn  in  the  evening;  the  cattle 
were  saved  by  the  exertions  of  a  lady,  the  men  of  the  house  being 
absent." 

It  is  stated  that  Amos  and  Soloman  Monroe  once  kept  hotel 
and  postoffice  here.  One  of  the  descendants  has  in  her  pos- 
session a  dance  card  with  th«a  following  heading  "Dedication 
Ball  at  Fiskdale,  Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  4,  1854."  On  the  card 
are  twenty-four  numbers  of  ancient  waltaes,  quadrilles,  nsels 
and    polkas. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  story  of  old  inns  and  taverns 
in  Sturbridge.  We  "ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new,"  for  the 
narration  began  with  the  narrow  Indian  trail  and  th«  blazed 
path  of  the  woodsman.  It  ends  with  broad  highways  and  well 
kept  roads.  It  began  with  the  pioneer  clearing  the  wilderness,  it 
ends  with  the  picturesque  town  of  Sturbridg'3.  It  began  with  the 
rude  toll  gate  on  the  turnpike,  and  the  old  tavern  at  the  corner 
of  the  road,  it  ends  with  the  modern  hotel.  As  Eugene  Field 
quotes  in   the  "Colonial  Tavern:" 

"Long  ago  at  the  end  of  its  route. 

The  stage  pulled  up  and  the  folks  stepped  out. 

They   have   all   passed   under   the   tavern   door; 

The   youth   and   his   bride   and    the   gray   thnee-score, 

Their   eyes    were   weary    with   the    dust   and   gleam. 

The  day  has  gone  like  an  early  dream. 

Safe    may   they   slumber  and    trouble   no    more; 

For  their  eager  journey,   its  jolt  and  roar. 

On   the  old  road  over  the   mountain." 

Today,  th-e  ancient  taverns  still  standing,  venerated  as  relics 
of  a  bygone  age,  and  of  a  sturdy  yeomanry  passed  away,  and 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  old  time  inns,  peopled  with  the  ghosts 
of  the  "slumbering  years,"  all  call  to  us  of  this  later  day,  to 
keep  their  memories  green  in  the  land  which  they  helped  reclaim 
from    the   wilderness. 
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In  the  early  days  when  people  travelled  entirely  on  horse 
back,  in  chaise,  or  by  stage  coaches,  it  was  quite  essential  that 
there  be  plentiful  provision  for  the  accommodation  and  feeding  of 
men  and  beasts.  The  result  was  that  many  country  inns  were 
stretched  along  the  piincipal  highways  leading  from  town  to 
town,  and  between  tl^a  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  state. 

Ther-e,  men  and  beasts  got  the  necessary  nourishment  to  sus- 
tain them  in  their  long  journies,  and  not  only  nourishment  for 
men,  but  the  incidentals  of  fluid  nourishment  to  keep  them  warm 
and  cheerful.  Time  did  not  count  in  those  days,  and  life  was 
pleasant  when  one  looked  forward  to  a  stop  about  every  ten 
miles,  with  time  to  stretch  ones  legs,  enjoy  the  gossip  of  the 
road,  and  partake  of  a  mug  of  flip,  in  which  you  had  bsar'd  the 
iron  sizzle  when  inserted  into  the  seasoned  and  highly  spiced 
Ingredients.  The  wayside  inn  was  an  institution,  the  landlord, 
large  of  girth,  prosperous,  good-natured  and  smiling.  He  was 
supposed  to  personally  know  all  the  people  of  importance,  and 
those  not  of  importanC'3  desired  that  it  be  latently  understood 
that  they  were  the  friends  of  the  landlord.  I  don"t  think  Sam 
Weller'  was  a  type  of  our  N.  E.  coachmen,  but  they  were  a  jolly, 
genial  set,  with  an  appetite  for'  the  good  things  the  country  inns 
furnished  to  eat,  and  not  indifferent  to  the  things,  good,  bad  or 
indifferent  that  they  had  to  drink.  With  a  joke  for  the  landlady 
and  kitchen  maid,  life  to  them  was  one  grand  picnic,  and  they 
were  the  recipients  of  its  many  and  varied  incidents.  To  be  the 
driver  of  a  four  or  six  horse  stage  was  the  highest  ambition   of 
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every  boy  throughout  the  country  side.  Since  I  came  to  town  we 
have  had  our  Sam  Gould,  big,  genial  and  friendly,  to  ride  upon 
the  box,  with  whom  was  a  joy  for  both  old  and  young. 

We  read  in  the  history  of  Charlton  that  the  first  meeting 
to  organiz'3  a  town  government  in  1755  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Ebenezar  Mclntire,  which  stood  southeast  from  the  town  hall  on 
Charlton  common,  and  Judge  Mclntire  in  his  address  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Town  hall,  speaks  of  these  men  me-eting  at  this 
"old  inn",  and  he  says  "the  genial  tavern  keeper,  with  his  sons, 
is  on  hand  to  welcome  and  greet  his  n-elghbors  and  to  assist  them 
in  sheltering!  their  hor'ses.  Notwithstanding  his  55  years,  he  is  a 
fine  sp'scimen  of  the  early  settlers.  With  the  fair  complexion  of 
his  Scotch  ancestors,  he  stands  four  inches  over  six  feet  in 
height,  and  is  broad  of  shoulders  and  rugged  like  the  oaks  upon 
his  farm.  With  his  own  hands  he  has  cleared  and  broken  his 
land,  fell  and  hewn  the  logs  of  his  first  dwelling,  and  today  is 
I'sady  and  well  equiped  to  take  such  part  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  in  the  building  of  a  new  municipality."  So  far  as  I  can  learn 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  house  opened  to  the  public  in 
Charlton.  We  have  no  records  or  tradition  of  how  long  it  was 
kept  as  an  inn. 

In  the  early  days  of  Charlton  it  must  have  possessed  sevsral 
persons  of  more  than  ordinary  wealth,  and  about  the  same  time, 
during  the  last  of  the  18th  century,  there  were  built  four  of  those 
old  colonial  houses,  of  which  Gen.  Salem  Town's  house  was  a 
sample.  Ornaments  to  the  town,  simple  but  sustained  in  their 
style,  fit  examples  of  old  time  comfort  and  early  house  building 
under  the  colonies.  The  Gen.  Town  house  was  built  in  1796,  for 
we  find  at  that  date  he  had  furnished  rooms  for  a  Masonic  Lodge, 
and  Fayette  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  occupied  the  same  until  1804 
when  William  Weld  built  a  tavern  on  the  common.  He  was  a 
son-in-law  of  Gen.  Town,  and  he  prepared  a  room  in  his  new- 
tavern  for  the  lodge  and  it  removed  to  the  sam-a.  This  house 
was  afterwards  sold  to  David  Craig  and  used  by  him  as  a  tailor- 
ing establishment.  The  old  hall  has  been  used  for  dancing  in 
latter  years,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  present  day,  it  being  still  in 
existence. 

Soon  after  the  buildin-  of  the  Weld  tavern,  Major  Moses 
Dresser  built  the  famous  Dresser  Hill  tavern  and  fitted  up  a  hall 
in  the  same  for  King  Solomon's  R.  A.  Chapter,  which  had  been 
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instituted  in  Cliarlton,  and  Fayett-a  Lodge  was  invited  to  occupy 
the  same.  Tlie  extraordinary  inducements  whicli  ttie  major  held 
out  to  the  fraternity  if  they  would  remove  to  these  rooms  W'sre, 
"he  would  give  tliem  meals  of  2  or  3  dishes  of  meat,  puddings  and 
pies,  with  white  bread  and  che-sse  for  25  cents,  he  would  care  for 
the  horses  for  10  cents,  and  furnish  the  hall  free  from  expense 
except  when  a  fire  was  n-aeded."  Thie  was  of  course  a  matter  of 
no  little  consequence  to  members  scattered  as  th-a  members  of 
this  lodge  and  chapter  were.  The  lodge  in  those  days  met  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  d-evoted  the  whole  day  to  the  ex- 
emplification of  the  work  and  to  cultivating  the  social  and  frat- 
ernal side  of  masonry.  This  incidentally  demanded  more  or  less 
of  that  flip  and  punch  which  entered  into  the  social  life  of  our 
ancestors,  and  I  imagine  was  the  principal  source  of  income  to 
a  tavarn  in  those  days.  People  who  were  straight  laced,  puritan- 
ical church  men,  who  observed  the  sabbath  in  all  its  strictness, 
still  thought  it  no  sin  to  d-aal  in  that  whicli  put  life  and  vigor 
into  the  bodies  of  those  needing  refreshment  on  the  sabbath,  as 
well  as  week  days. 

June  24,  1815,  there  was  a  big  celebration  of  St.  John's  day 
■at  the  Dresser  tavern,  and  the  marshall  was  Gen.  John  Spurr.  I 
<io  not  know  whether  he  could  have  been  called  a  tavern  keeper, 
but  he  was  one  of  a  big  and  noted  party  who  s-erved  the  biggest 
tea  party  on  record  in  Boston,  and  probably  served  more  tea  that 
night  than  was  served  in  Charlton  for  many  years  after  the  Bos- 
ton  Tea  Party. 

The  hotel  in  the  center  standing  formerly  where  th-a  Town 
hall  now  stands  was  built  by  Col.  John  Spurr,  about  1829,  and  he 
sold  it  to  Leonard  Patridge  in  1843  who  run  it  as  a  hotel  until 
1849,  running  a  grocery  store  in  connection  therewith,  and  then 
traded  it  to  Hammond  &  Southwick  for  the  Col.  Sessions  farm  in 
Union,  Ct.,  and  after  this  it  was  rented.  The  most  prominent 
lessee  was  "Bill"  Spurr,  son  of  Elijah  Spurr  and  a  nephew  of  the 
•colon-al.  He  kept  it  several  years,  and  also  traded  horses,  and 
when  he  and  some  of  his  cronies,  like  Ned  Sargent  of  Leicester, 
got  together,  "there  was  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town."  They  used 
to  have  some  fast  horses  and  exhibit  th-am  by  driving  them  round 
the  common,  and  an  old  resident  says  that  many  a  time  she  has 
seen  them  go  round  the  corner  on  one  wheel.  Bill  Stevens  came 
•up  from  the  city  and  was  engaged  principally  in   trading  horses,. 
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\vhi!'2  he  kept  it.  It  run  down  as  a  hotel  and  did  not  do  much 
business  until  about  1871,  when  Chas.  B.  Pratt,  afterwards  mayor 
of  Worcester,  purchased  it,  added  a  piazza,  repaired  and  paint- 
ed it  up  and  christened  it  The  Bellevue  House,  and  established 
his  son,  Captain  Charles  T.  Pratt,  as  landlord.  "  Charlie,"  as  b3 
was  known,  was  "fair,  fat  and  forty,"  a  genial  fellow,  full  of  good 
stories  and  liked  by  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  He  run 
it  as  a  hotel  for  about  ten  years.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  one  Winslow,  but  the  palmy  days  of  hotel  keeping  on  Charlton 
common  had  passed  av/ay,  and  the  building  was  burn-ed  in  1885. 

The  first  hotel  at  Charlton  City  was  built  by  Colonel  Otis 
Farnum  in  1782,  and  he  kept  it  as  a  hotel  until  he  died  in  1821. 
Merrit  Wood,  'his  brother-in-law,  kept  it  for  a  time  before  going 
to  Charlton  Center.  He  was  followed  by  Elijah  Ames,  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Clark,  who  trad-ed  it  for  a  farm.  Bill  Stevens  al- 
so traded  horses  at  this  stand  for  a  time  before  going  to  the 
Center.  For  some  years  after  the  building  of  the  B.  &  A.  R,  R. 
it  was  not  utilized  as  a  tavern,  but  at  last  it  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Chas.  L.  Vizzard,  who  placed  a  new  roof  upon  it  and 
fitted  it  up  as  a  first  class  country  hotel  and  has  kept  it  as  s^ich 
since. 

Practical  jokes  seem'sd  to  be  the  highest  form  of  amusement 
In  those  times,  and  it  is  related  that  Otis  Farnum  was  full  of  the 
same.  When  he  kept  the  tavern  Brigham  Merritt  kept  a  private 
school,  but  was  in  the  habit  of  .getting  pretty  full  at  times,  and 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  Farnum  drew  up  a  petition  in  which  he 
set  forth  that  Merritt  was  a  rascal  only  fit  for  the  county  house, 
and  started  him  out  to  get  signers  to  the  same.  After  he  had  got 
the  signatures  to  about  -svery  man  in  the  village  he  brought  it  to 
Gershom  Lamb  and  asked  him  to  sign  it,  who,  when  he  read  it 
asked  him  what  he  m'sant  by  circulating  such  a  petition,  and 
thereupon  read  the  same  to  him. 

There  was  a  Chas.  Brown  who  lived  on  a  farm,  and  went 
frequently  to  Farnum's  place.  On  one  occason  when  he  got  ready 
to  go  home,  Farnum  went  out,  put  the  saddle  on  the  wron.g-  way, 
placed  the  bridle  under  the  horses  tail,  and  placing  Brown  on  the 
horse,  started  him  for  home,  and  he  w-ent  carreening  thiough  the 
village,  and  Brown  hulloing  "Whoa,  what  are  you  backing  all  over 
town  for."  It  is  related  of  Bill  Stevens  that  once  an  election  bet 
of  $50  was  made  and  the  money  put  into  his  hands,  and  ho  took 
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the  same  and  ran  away  and  got  married.  He  and  his  wif-a  did 
not  agree  and  he  was  heard  to  say  he  wished  he  could  swap  her 
off  for  a  yellow  dog,  and  upon  being  asked  what  he  would  do  with 
the  dog,  he  said  kill  it  and  .get  rid  of  the  lot.  Another  landlord 
of  the  City  hotel  use  to  put  on  his  coat  and  a  fine  bell  crowned 
hat  and  stand  at  the  door  to  receive  the  coach  and  visitors  to  his 
hotel,  and  one  day  he  rushed  in  and  said  there  must  be  a  big 
crowd  coming!  from  the  dust  up  the  hill,  demanded  his  coat  and 
hat,  and  rushed  out  to  find  that  the  dust  arose  from  a  big  drove 
of  hogs  passing  by. 

There  is  a  report  that  at  one  time  a  house  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  travelling  public  was  opened  at  Eagle  Peck,  but  I 
am  unable  to  verify  it.  Akers  &  Taylor,  manufacturers  at  Charl- 
ton City,  fitted  up  a  boarding  house  and  called  it  the  Aclor  House 
but  it  was  used  principally  for'  the  accommodation  of  the  help  from 
their  mills,  and  before  Vizzard  opened  up  his  hotel,  occasionally 
parties   were   accommodated   temporarily   at   this   house. 

OLD   NORTH   CHARLTON   INN   OR   RIDER'S   HOTEL 

(This  is  largely  quot'Sd  from  a  printed  sketch  in  a  scrapbook. 
The  author  is  unknown.) 

Standing'  in  the  forks  of  the  road  in  the  center  cf  the  village 
of  North  Charlton,  on  the  route  of  the  old  stage  line  from  Boston 
to  New  York,  is  the  old  Charlton  tavern  which  has  a  history 
surpassed  in  interest  by  no  building  of  its  kind  in  the  county.  To 
this  belongs  the  honor  of  entertaining  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
for  a  few  hours  during  his  visit  to  America  in  1825,  and  although 
■  more  than  100  years  have  passed  since  the  tavern  was  erected, 
aside  from  a  few  small  alterations  inside,  the  building  is  in  exact- 
ly the  same  order  today  as  it  was  when  the  nation's  guest  was 
sheltered  under  its  roof.  Few  buildings  of  its  kind  have  withstood 
the  ravages  of  time  so  well.  Although  the  repairs  made  have  been 
few,  the  old  house  still  stands  erect  and  strong  with  its  staunch 
oak  frame,  which  is  in  the  best  of  condition.  The  buildin.g  was 
began  by  Eli  Wheelock  in  1797  and  the  property  was  bought  by 
Capt.  Isaiah  Rider  and  his  brother  William. 

Wheelock  was  buried  in  the  N.  Charlton  cemetery  and  to 
this  day  visitors  come  to  the  place  to  read  this  inscription  oh  his 
tablet: 
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f  "Thy  sun  is  set,  and  sable  night 

Shall  hold  thee  till  the  dawn  of  light, 

But  when  a  brother  sinks  to  rest, 

On  the  cold  bosom  of  the  West, 

His  soul  ascends  his  native  skies. 

And  there  exists,  where  Love  and  Virtue  nevei'  dies. 

Wheelock,  thy  light  shall  ever  shine. 

The  Lodge  Supreme  is  ever  thine." 
N.  Charlton,  by  reason  of  its  being  located  on  the  stage  line,, 
which  was  the  main  thoroughfare,  was  then  the  center  of  the 
business  done  in  Charlton.  At  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
hotel,  the  village  contained  a  store,  postoffice.  Baptist  church 
located  where  the  present  school  house  stands,  a  tannery 
which  was  near  the  house  occupied  by  Andrew  J.  Knowles,  and  a 
shoe  shop  across  the  road,  which  then  employed  30  persons. 
Stage  coaches  drawn  by  4  and  6  horses  then  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage from  Boston  to  New  York,  by  way  of  Hartford.  Two  large 
barns,  situated  a  few  feet  south  of  the  hotel,  accommodated  the 
horses  and  wagons  of  those  days.  Here  the  stages  which  went 
through  each  way,  once  a  day,  stopped  to  change  horses,  and  to 
allow  the  passengers  time  to  eat  and  drink.  Freight  teams  going 
in  both  directions,  stopped  at  the  tavern  when  night  found  them 
on  the  road.  Often  wagons  of  all  descriptions  would  line  the  road 
for  several  rods,  and  horses  would  be  packed  from  one  end  of  the 
barn  to  the  other,  with  some  in  the  cellar. 

Business  men  in  those  days  generally  made  a  trip  to  New 
York  twice  a  year,  and  many  of  them' enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
the  Charlton  Inn.  Farmers  made  the  trip  to  Boston  by  team  when 
they  happened  to  have  produce  to  sell  that  was  worth  the  trouble, 
and  all  found  shelter  under  the  same  hospitable  roof.  After  the 
purchase  of  the  place  by  the  Riders,  they  at  once  made  prepara- 
tions for'  the  completion  of  the  hotel,  which  came  in  the  summer 
of  1798.  On  both  ends  of  the  hotel  were  ells  which  have  since 
been  removed.  One  on  the  east  end  was  used  for  a  store,  but  20 
years  ago  was  taken  down  to  make  a  wood  shed  for  one  of  the 
nearby  houses.  The  ell  on  the  west  end  was  originally  used  for' 
a  store  room  but  was  later  removed  to  a  location  on  the  corner 
across  the  road.  It  was  in  this  building  that  John  Marble,  late 
of  Worcester,  began  his  business  career  as  a  groceryman.  The 
house    stood    until    15    years    ago.      After    the    completion    of    the 
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tavern,  the  Riders  advertised  that  they  had  one  of  the  best 
hotels  in  Worcester  county,  and  from  observations  since  made, 
it  appears  that  much  money  was  spent  on  ideas  which,  in  those 
days,  must  have  been  thought  extravagant. 

ROOF  GARDEN 

The  house,  which  was  then  cover«2d  with  a  flat  roof,  supported 
the  only  roof  garden  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  outside  of  Bos- 
ton. The  roof  was  covered  with  gravel  and  tar',  and  on  this  were 
the  beds  and  pots  of  flowers  which  .gave  the  house  the  appearance 
not  unlike  the  castles  of  the  Orient.  The  roof  was  sloped  a  foot 
from  the  center  on  both  sides.  Water  was  conveyed  to  the  roof 
through  a  line  of  logs  planted  in  the  ground,  which  led  to  a  spring 
in  the  hill  north  of  the  houe-a.  The  water  was  brought  to  the  roof 
in  wooden  spouts,  and  was  then  sprayed  on  the  plants  and  flowers. 
Tradition  says  that  the  Riders,  who  were  reputed  to  be  wealthy, 
had  one  of  the  best  colleciions  of  plants  known,  and  that  it  con- 
tained many  rare  shrubs  and  palms  from  countries  across  the 
sea.  It  was  not  known  in  what  way  the  water  was  conveyed  from 
the  hill  lo  the  inn  until  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  while  look- 
ing for  water  came  to  a  place  where  the  ground  seemed  unusual- 
ly wet,  and  upon  digging  into  the  earth  four  feet  they  came  to 
what  appeared  to  be  a  common  sprin.g  from  which  water  bubbled 
up  merrily.  Later'  it  was  found  that  the  water  came  from  a  hole 
which  had  formed  in  one  section  of  the  logs.  More  digging  re- 
vealed the  location  of  the  water  works,  which  were  installed  over' 
100  years  ago,  and  although  the  logs  were  uncovered  in  several 
places  the  wood  was  found  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
After  the  house  ceased  to  be  an  inn  the  owners  raised  the  roof 
and  made  it  to  slope  in  four  directions,  as  the  flat  roof  had  become 
unsound  in  many  places. 

At  the  time  when  the  hotel  was  erected,  trainings  and  mus- 
ters were  important  functions  of  a  town's  business,  and  N.  Charl- 
ton was  the  scene  of  many  lively  scenes  during  their  progr-sss. 
The  field  in  front  of  the  inn  was  well  adapted  for  trainings,  and 
the  hotel  was  found  to  be  a  great  convenience  for  thirsty  militia- 
men. In  the  center  of  the  inn,  occupying  the  most  prominent 
position,  was  the  barroom,  which  was  then  the  most  important 
source  of  revenue  to  a  hotel.  Some  of  the  old  residents  say  that 
they  have  seen  a  barrel  of  flip  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  bar- 
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room  floor,  with  a  dipper  hanging  over  it,  free  to  all  who  d'asired 
to  drink.  The  offif^ers  in  tine  militia  were  accustomed  to  provide 
liquor  for  such  occasions  by  a  system  of  subscriptions. 

The  S.  E.  room  was  the  chamber  of  honor,  being  the  largest 
and  best  fitted  room  in  the  house.  Today  mouldings  and  ex- 
quisite carvings  which  adorn  the  walls  and  ceilings  can  be  s«en 
by  any  who  chance  to  call.  The  wood  is  richly  stained  and  the 
general  fitting  of  the  room  makes  an  impression  on  the  visitors. 
Overhead  are  massive  timbers,  8  by  10  inches,  running  in  every 
direction  to  braca  and  strengthen  the  roof.  All  the  timber  ia 
shown  to  have  been  hewn  by  hand  and  so  adept  were  the  work- 
men who  did  the  hewing  that  scarcely  a  mark  done  in  the  scoring 
shows  any  difference  betwcan  that  style  and  the  sawing  of  the 
present  day. 

The  garrett  reminds  the  visitor  of  the  hold  of  a  ship  with  its 
heavy  timbers  and  many  braces.  Through  the  garret  the  two 
chimneys  run.  Thes'S  are  each  three  by  four  feet  in  thickness 
where  they  appear  through  the  garret  floor,  while  they  measure 
six  feet  each  v.ay,  in  addition  to  measurements  being  cau&ad  by 
the  addition  of  lire  places  in  the  two  chambers.  Tb3se  rooms 
were  given  the  honored  iuest?,  as  fireplaces  on  the  second  floor 
were  thought  to  be  luxuries  in  thoE'3  days.  The  foundation  of 
the  chimneys  in  the  cellar  were  made  of  brick  and  both  measured 
12  by  15  feet.  These  were  hollow  and  contained  several  air  tight 
compartments  which  are  now  used  as  cupboards.  The  foundations 
each  take  the  space  of  a  large  room  and  were  used  in  storing  the 
good  things  of  the  house,  where  prowling  men  might  not  molest 
them. 

Although  over  100  years  have  passed  since  the  building  Avas 
raised,  there  is  yet  to  be  found  any  trace  of  decay  about  the  sills 
or  frame  of  the  house.  Under  the  east  end  of  the  building  was  a 
basement  which  was  fitt-sd  for  use  as  a  dwelling,  and  which  was 
last  occupied  by  Elbridge  Allen.  About  1850  the  place  fell  into- 
possession  of  Warren  Buxton,  who  made  alterations  upon  the  in- 
side of  the  building.  In  the  west  end  of  the  house,  on  the  second 
floor  is  a  hall.  18  by  50  feet,  which  was  used  for  dances  until  20 
odd  years  ago.  Edgar  Salisbury,  who  now  owns  the  east  half 
of  the  house,  held  dances  in  the  hall  for  ten  years  and  n-sver  ad- 
vertised a  dance  which  was  not  attended  by  more  then  100  per-. 
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^ons.  After  dances  were  discontinu-ed,  lyceums  were  held  in  the 
hall  for  several  winters,  and  crowds  numbsring  300  sometimes 
attended,  i 

LAFAYETTE'S  VISIT 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  during  Lafayette's  visit  to  America, 
the  old  inn  pass-ad  through  the  most  important  period  of  its  his- 
tory. The  Riders  were  then  owners  of  the  place  and  word  was 
received  three  months  in  advance  that  Lafayette  would  probably 
stop  at  the  inn  on  his  way  to  Boston.  Accordingly  preparations 
were  began  on  an  elaborate  scale  for  the  reception  of  the  coun- 
try's guest.  ^The  town's  gala  day  at  last  arrived  and  its  in- 
habitants went  from  all  parts  of  the  place  to  look  at  the  man  who 
had  so  abundantly  aided  the  American  cause.  Shortly  before 
noon,  the  party  which  contained  the  general  in  a  barouche  drawn 
by  four  white  horses  and  a  body  guard  of  horsemen  numbering 
about  50,  cam-a  down  the  turnpike  from  the  west.  A  courier  had 
been  sent  to  warn  the  people,  and  as  the  party  approached  th'3  inn 
the  people  formed  a  line  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  reaching  for 
nearly  a  half  of  a  mile,  through  which  tba  general  and  his  party 
were  escort-ad.  One  of  the  men  wlio  was  a  witness  of  the  scene 
was  Aaron  H.  Marble,  who  died  at  N.  Charlton  five  years  ago. 
His  stories  of  the  visit  of  Lafayette  never  grew  old  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  vicinity,  with  whom  he  frequently  lived  over  the 
events  of  that  day.  Lafayette  spent  two  hours  in  the  tavern,  and 
after  the  horses  had  finished  their'  dinner,  the  party  resumed  its 
journey  eastward.  As  the  party  was  leaving  the  village  it  re- 
ceived a  farewell  salute  from  the  throng  of  people  who  had  gath- 
ered on  the  hill  now  owned  by  Carlos  Bond,  and  from  that  eleva- 
tion they  blew  their  horns  and  watched  the  party  recede  in  the 
distance.  The  Riders  were  highly  pleased  to  think  they  had  be-en 
allowed  to  serve  dinn-er  to  the  famous  general  of  France  and 
their  fame  was   much  increased  by  the  occurence. 

The  hotel  dining  room  was  located  in  the  west  part  of  the 
inn  and  has  since  been  partitioned  into  s-everal  rooms.  What 
was  then  the  barroom  is  now  used  as  a  bed  room.  In  the  rear  of 
the  barroom  was  another  small  room  in  which  the  drunks  were 
stowed  until  their  doses  had  been  worked  off.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  minister  who  preached  in  th-s  Baptist  church  which  formerly 
stood   where  the  school  house  is   now  located.     The   minister,   as 
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Sundays,  to  refresh  himself  by  eating  and  drinking  before  the 
long  afternoon  service  began,  on  one  occasion  it  was  said  that 
the  clergyman  became  so  drowsey  from  the  effects  of  the  liquor, 
that  the  deacons  were  obliged  to  walk  him  up  and  down  the 
road  before  he  felt  able  to  begin  the  afternoon  service. 

The  Riders  were  evidently  men  interested  in  all  the  matters 
about  town,  for  we  read  in  Dodge's  historical  sketch  that  "May 
24th,  1798,  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Congregational 
church.  It  was  voted  to  provide  three  stewards  to  provide  such 
drinks  as  they  shall  think  necessary  on  raising  day.  Capt.  Israel 
Waters,  Capt.  Abijah  Lamb  and  Isaiah  Rider  were  chosen  stew- 
ards. Voted  to  choose  three  stewards  to  deal  out  the  drink  on 
raising  day,  chose  Isaiah  Rider,  Daniel  Williams  and  John  Spurr 
Jr.  Voted  that  the  carpenters  shall  inform  the  stewards,  on  rais- 
ing day,  what  time  to  refresh.  Dea.  Jonas  Ward  built  the 
house.  The  Rider  brothers  married  two  daughters  of  Gen.  Salem 
Town,  Palmelia  and  Elizabeth,  and  when  Isaiah  died  leaving 
Palmelia  a  widow  and  Elizabeth  died  leaving  William  a  widower, 
they  married  each  other  and  so  united  the  family  fortunes. 

Wlien  the  Worcester  &  Southbridge  Street  Railway  was  built 
it  made  large  purchases  of  land  in  Charlton,  being  part  of  the  eld 
farm  where  Mrs.  G.  K.  Dresser  formerly  lived,  and  part  of  the 
Gen.  Town  place,  and  the  road  erected  a  modern,  up-to-date 
house,  and  named  it  the  Overlook.  This  house  had  all  the  modern 
improvements  and  looked  out  over  a  fine  prospect  of  hill  and 
vale.  It  had  large  grounds,  and  it  was  intended  to  fit  the  same 
into  pleasure  parks  and  ponds,  but  the  financial  troubles  of  the 
road,  coming  so  soon  after  it  was  opened,  caused  it  to  be  closed 
almost  before  it  had  got  to  fairly  going  under  the  management 
of  a  Mr.  Simpson,  a  typical,  up-to-date  landlord,  and  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  George  W.  Wells  and  his  sons,  and  they  sold  it  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mass.  for  a  Masonic  Home,  who  have  refitted 
and  re-furnished  it,  and  a  more  beautiful  place  for  those  who 
have  been  unfortunate  and  sick  could  not  have  been  found,  had 
the  state  been  searched  from  end  to  end. 

This,  in  an  imperfect  way,  gives  a  history  of  all  the  hotels, 
both  ancient  and'  modern,  which  have  existed  in  Charlton,  so  far 
as   I   have  been   able,   in   the  short  time   since  I   found   I   had  to 
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write  this  article,  to  learn  from  the  various  sources  to  which  1 
have  applied.  I  presume  many  others  would  have  been  abl-s  to 
find  more  and  Interesting  matter,  but  if  at  any  time  they  are  abl'3 
to  produce  the  same,  this  article  can  tban  be  made  more  perfect. 
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In  the  year  1744  Moses  Marcy,  who  owned  all  of  the  property 
In  what  Is  now  the  center  of  Southbridge,  made  his  first  sale  of 
land  to  Samuel  Freeman  of  Sturbrldge,  a  blacksmith,  Mr.  Free- 
man's purchase  amounted  to  six  acres  and  was  located  partly  in 
Sturbridge  and  partly  in  Oxford.  The  same  year  he  built  a  house 
thereon,  which  was  the  first  one  built  in  what  is  now  the  imme- 
diate center  of  the  town.  This  house  was  the  small,  one-story  ell 
at  the  south  end  of  the  building  which  was  afterwards  built  and 
known  as  Ammidown's  Tavern  and  was  torn  down  a  few  years  ago, 
to  give  place  to  the  new  fire  engine  house.  Colonel  Benjamin 
Freeman,  son  of  Samuel,  who  died  December  31st,  1772,  was  born 
in  this  house  October  24th,  1744,  the  year  in  which  it  was  built, 
and  died  here  May  26th, 1806.  He  kept  here,  for  a  number  of  years 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the  first  tavern  in  the  territory  now 
comprising  the  town  of  Southbridge.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
the  big  elm  now  standing  on  this  property  was  planted  in  1765,  by 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Freeman,  who,  while  out  riding,  cut  an  elm  stick 
for  a  whip  and  on  her  return  home  stuck  it  in  the  ground.  From 
this  stick  has  come  the  magnificent  tree  now  standing. 

The  first  organized  effort,  leading  to  the  Incorporation  of  this 
town,  was  made  at  a  meeting  held  at  Col.  Benjamin  Freeman's 
tavern  house  in  1796,  and  at  the  same  place,  on  March  31st,  1801, 
was  held  the  first  meeiin.g  to  organize  the  poll  parish.     Up  to  1801 
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there  was  no  other  building  than  the  Freeman's  in  what  is  now 
the  center  of  this  town. 

After  Col.  Benjamin  Freeman's  death,  his  executors  sold  the 
real  estate  of  the  deceased,  on  April  8th,  1807,  to  Andrew  Brown 
of  Woodstock.  Mr.  Brown's  son  married  the  widow  of  Captain 
Jeremiah  Shumway  and  they  attempted  to  run  the  taver'n  but 
were  not  successful  and  the  elder  Brown  sold  the  property  on 
January  4th,  1811,  to  David  Briggs  of  Sturbridge  for  $4700.  Mr. 
Briggs,  in  1811,  built  the  long  part  of  the  old  tavern  house  and  the 
addition  on  the  north  end  extending  from  Elm  street  westerly. 
Through  these  building  operations,  Mr.  Briggs  became  indebted 
to  the  Ammidowns  for  about  $1000,  as  security  for  which  he  gave 
a  mortgage,  which,  on  March  29th,  1813,  led  to  the  .giving  of  the 
deed  of  this  property  to  John,  Luther  and  Calvin  Ammidown,  in 
consideration  of  $5600. 

THE  AMMIDOWN  HOTEL 
In  1812  David  Briggs  sold  to  Benoi  West  land  where  the  Blan- 
char'd  block  now  stands,  for  a  manufactory  of  silverwar.e  The 
building  stood  partly  in  Nuisance  Brook,  (which  did  not  go  by 
that  name,  however,  at  the  time)  and  was  removed  in  1825  to  give 
place  to  the  Ammidown  Hotel.  In  December  1824,  Luther  and 
Holmes  Ammidown,  and  associates,  began  the  construction  of  this 
hotel.  After  the  cellar  walls  were  laid  and  the  sills  placed  thereon, 
there  was  a  movement  started  to  widen  Em  street  by  taking  land 
on  the  westerly  side  thereof.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
court  to  view  the  premises,  and  a  strong  influence  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  to  take  for  street  purposes  all  of  the  land  on  which 
the  building  was  to  be  erected.  The  necessity  was  not  deemed 
sufficient,  however,  by  the  committee,  to  incur  that  expense  and 
but  four  feet  were  taken  from  the  east  side  of  the  cellar,  reducing 
the  size  of  the  building  to  this  extent.  At  the  time  this  hotel  v*-as 
erected,  Capt.  Luther  Ammidown's  interest  was  38%  shares. 
Holmes  Ammidown's  26%  shares,  Larkin  Ammidown's  19  shares 
and  Oliver  Ammidown's  16  shares.  The  Ammidown  Hotel  proper, 
or  New  England  Hotel  as  it  was  called  for  a  time,  was  a  square 
building  with  an  ell  running  westerly,  along  Main  street,  towards 
what  is  noSv^  Ihe  John  Edwards  Block.  Ths  ell  was  a  two-story 
affair,  the  lower  story  being  partly  cut  away  to  give  space  for  a 
driveway   from    Main   street    to    the   rear   of  the   building.      In    the 
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second  story  was  a  hall,  which  had  a  spring  floor  and  was  used 
for  dancing.  Mr.  George  A.  Dresser  relates  that  when  he  was  a 
young  boy  there  was  a  dance  held  here  by  some  of  the  elders,  to 
which  he  and  his  companions,  among  whom  was  George  Edwards, 
were  not  invited.  In  order  to  have  their  revenge  upon  the  dancers, 
the  boys  drove  in  wooden  wedges  under  the  floor,  making  it  per- 
fectly rigid,  much  to  the  surprise  and  anoyance  of  those  present 
at  the  ball. 

Mr.  Luther  Ammidown  kept  the  hotel  after  it  was  opened,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Moulton  &  Ammidown.  This  was  durin.g  the 
great  temperance  crusade,  and  it  is  said  that  the  hotel  caused  the 
temperance  people  considerable  worry. 

One  Bartlett  kept  the  hotel  after  Moulton  &  Ammidown  and 
he  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  King,  who  ran  the  hotel  as  a 
temperance  house  and  was  spoken  of  as  being  one  of  the  finest 
men  of  his  time  in  Southbridge. 

Mr.  King  was  succeeded  by  E.  M.  Turner,  who  ran  the  hotel 
under  the  name  of  the  Southbridge  House  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  was  the  proprietor  at  the  time  of  the  fire  which  totally  des- 
troyed the  building.  This  fire  occurred  early  Thursday  morning, 
March  10th,  1859,  and  originated  in  the  chimney  of  Phelp's  Jewelry 
Store  in  the  hotel  building.  The  hotel  stable  and  adjoining  build- 
ings were  also  destroyed  and  42  horses  were  burned  to  death.  At 
the  time  of  the  fire,  a  part  of  Mr.  Turner's  furniture  was  saved 
and  taken  to  the  Columbian  Block,  across  Elm  street,  where  he  soon 
opened  a  hotel  which  he  ran  until  the  Edwards  House  was  built. 

For  a  considerable  period  before  the  fire,  all  the  circuses 
which  came  to  town  were  held  in  the  rear  of  this  hotel  and  it  was 
the  headquarters  for  many  celebrations  which  seemed  to  be  more 
a  part  of  the  life  of  the  community  in  those  days  than  at  present. 
Mr.  George  W.  Corey  recalls  particularly  the  great  celebration  that 
was  held  here  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  Atlantic  cable. 
The  old  patriotic  band  was  very  conspicuous  on  this  occasion,  with 
Abiel  Coombs  as  drummer  and  Ebenezer'  Edmonds  playing  the  fife. 
This  band  continued  during  most  of  the  night  to  march  out  of  the 
Southbridge  House,  around  the  square  in  front  and  back,  to  the 
hotel  again.  It  is  said  that  toward  morning  th^  music  became  very 
discordant. 
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HEALEY'S  TAVERN 


Jedediah  Marcy,  son  of  Moses,  sold  to  his  son,  Captain  Jede- 
diah,  in  the  year  1789,  400  acres  of  land  which  embraced  all  of  what 


Healej's  Tavern  (at  left) 

is   now    the   center   village,    excepting   that   which   had   been    sold 
previously  to  the  Freemans.    In  1799,  Capt.  Marcy  sold  to  Major 


William  Love  one  acre  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street 
for  $100,  which  included  the  land  on  which  the  Masonic  Building 
now  stands.  This  Major  Love  lot  extended  from  what  is  now 
the  Ammidown  Library  Building  to  the  west  end  of  the  brick  block 
built  by  Harvey  Dresser  and  now  standing  next  westerly  of  Hart- 
well's  Block  on  Main  street.  At  the  westerly  end  of  this  lot,  Major 
Love  erected  a  one-story  building,  which  Harvey  Dresser  later 
moved  to  its  present  location  between  and  at  the  rear  of  the 
Beecher  and  Luther  Ammidown  houses,  on  Main  street.  The 
easterly  part  of  the  above  mentioned  Major  Love  lot,  extending 
from  the  water-course  (now  Nuisance  Brook)  easterly  to  Ammidown 
Library  Building,  was  Maj.  Love's-  garden  plot.  In  the  year  1812  or 
1813,  James  Walcott  Jr.  bought  a  part  of  Major  Love's  garden,  on 
which  the  Masonic  Building  now  stands,  and  erected  here  a  two- 
story  building  for  a  store. 

This  store  building,  about  1817  or  1818,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Major  Calvin  Ammidown,  and  afterward,  with  a  multitudinous 
number  of  additions  and  alterations  became  the  tavern  house  bet- 
ter known  as  Healey's  Tavern.  On  entering  Healey's  Tavern,  there 
was  a  general  room  on  the  right,  a  tap  room  on  the  left  and  a 
dining  room  back  of  the  tap  room.  There  was  also  a  dance  hall 
connected  with  the  tavern,  in  which  were  held  many  of  the  dances 
and  social  events  of  the  village.  William  Healey,  the  first  keeper 
of  this  tavern,  who  came  here  from  Dudley,  and  from  whom,  of 
coui'se,  the  tavern  derived  its  name,  was  a  popular  and  successful 
landlord,  and  under  his  management  the  tavern  acquired  an  ex- 
cellent reputation.  Mr.  Healey  continued  to  rUn  this  tavern  until 
1837,  and  it  was  probably  not  closed  until  1850.  Wm.  Healey  was 
town  clerk  in  1825-26-27.  He  afterwards  kept  the  hotel  at  Globe 
Village  for  a  while,  later  bought  the  property  which  is  now  the 
Well's  chicken  farm,  and  died  in  the  house  afterwards  occupied 
by  Mr.  L  P.  Hyde  on  the  new  library  site.  At  the  time  this  tavern 
was  running,  "Tamany  Hall"  so-called,stood  on  the  site  of  the 
Library  Block,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  have  balls  there  which 
began  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  lasted  until  six  the  next 
morning,  and  some  time  during  the  evening,  all  adjourned  to 
Healey's  Tavern  where  dinner  was  served.  After  the  tavern  had 
been  discontinued,  the  lowei'  floor  was  rented  for  stores 
and  the  upper  part  turned  into  tenements.     The  postoffice  was  in 
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this  building  for  a  time  and  meetings  of  the  Universalist  Society 
were  held  here.  Healey's  Tavern  was  at  one  time  known  as  Whig 
Tavern,  iand  the  Southbridge  House  or  Ammidown  Hotel  on  the 
opposite  corner,  was  the  Democratic  headquarters.  With  the 
political  bitterness  which  existed  in  tliose  days,  we  can  well 
imagine  the  exciting  events  which  must  have  taken  place  there. 
The  fire  whch  destroyed  the  old  Healey  Tavern  building  start- 
ed at  half  past  one  Saturday  morning,  November  14th,  1863.  At 
this  time  the  building  measured  55  by  58  feet.  The  first  floor  was 
occupied  by  Walter  Reynold's  saloon  and  fish  market,  Mr.  Phelp's 
jewelry  store,  George  H.  Hartwell,  apothecary  and  druggist,  and 
Dr.  Hartwell's  office.  Judging  by  the  newspaper  accounts  of  thia 
fire,  it  is  a  question  whether  liquor  or  water  flowed  more  freely. 
As  the  press  report  has  it,  "There  was  no  lack  of  help  to  man 
the  engines  and  no  dirth  of  'Sperrit'  or  cider  to  stimulate  their 
energy.  Indeed'  liquor  was  more  free  than  water  some  of  the 
time,  and  more  in  demand,  but  notwithstanding  the  copiousness 
of  the  liquid  that  was  poured  on  to  the  burning  building  and  the 
fiery  liquid  that  was  poured  down  the  throats,  nothing  was  left 
standing  but  the  charred  and  blackened  ruins  of  the  west  half  of 
the  lower  story.  Strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  tear  down 
the  shed  in  the  rear  to  prevent  the  fire  from  reaching  the  block, 
but  the  unbearable  heat  forced  them  to  abandon  the  attempt  and 
the  falling  of  the  walls  of  the  brick  block  upon  it  exposed  it  to 
greater  heat  and  settled  its  fate." 

THE  EDWARD'S  HOUSE 
As  noted  above,  the  old  Ammidown  Hotel  or  Southbridge 
House  burned  in  March  1859,  and  soon  after  this,  William  Ed- 
wards bought  the  land  on  which  it  stood  and  erected  thereon  the 
building  now  owned  by  the  Blanchards.  This  building  was  open- 
ed as  a  hotel  under  the  name  of  Edwards  House  on  August  30th, 
1860.  At  the  opening  of  this  new  hotel,  there  were  400  people 
present.  Speeches  were  made  by  William  Edwards,  Adolphus 
Merriam,  Holmes  Ammidown  and  others.  The  National  Band  of 
Worcester  was  In  attendance,  with  Arbuckle,  a  noted  cornetist 
of  the  time,  as  leader.  T.  B.  Montague,  who  came  here  from  Shel- 
burne  Falls,  was  the  first  proprietor  and  kept  the  hotel  until  Wil- 
liam Edwards  sold  the  property  to  Perlin  S.  Turner  on  September 
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25th,  1861.  The  Southbridge  Journal  at  that  time  says:  "As  a 
proprietor  of  the  hotel,  Mr.  Turner  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place;  a  young  man  of  energy,  enterprise  and  a  good  business 
ability  and  will  no  doubt  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  establishment 
in  a  proper  manner."  Turner  remained  as  proprietor'  until  June 
1863,  when  Merrill  K.  Olney  took  a  lease  of  the  hotel.  The  Jour- 
nal of  this  date,  in  commenting  on  the  change  in  proprietor's,  say.^' 


The  Edwards  House  (at  left) 


that  Mr.  Olney  is  a  .gentleman  in  his  manners  and  adiress,  and 
capable  of  managing  the  details  of  such  an  establishmtat  success- 
fully and  should  be  given  encouragement  and  assistance  from  all 
as  would  have  the  hotel  an  honor  to  the  town,  free  from  the  vices 
which  have  been  but  too  common  heretofore.  The  Journal  had 
evidently  changed  its  opinion  from  the  time  Mr.  Turner  took  the 
hotel,  when  it  was  opened.  Mr.  H.  C.  Gray,  who  wa&  editor  of 
the  Journal,  during  the  proprietorships  of  Messrs.  Turner  and 
Olney,  at  one  time  published  an  article  saying  that  of  the  sixty 
boarders'  at  the  Edwards  House,  not  one  of  them  ate  either  turkey 
or  chicken.  This  statement  was  commented  on  very  generally 
by  the  newspapers  and  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
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reason  was  that  the  boarders  could  not  get  either  turkey  or  chicken 
served  to  them  or'  whether  they  did  not  care  for  them.  Gray's 
idea  was  that  they  were  never  served. 

Sol.  Moore  of  Athol  bought  the  property  when  Olney  retired, 
but  his  experiences  here  were  not  pleasant  and  he  sold  out  to  the 
Parkers  who  came  from  the  Fiskdale  Hotel  in  February  1872.  The 
Parkers  ran  the  house  successfully  until  1875,  when  they  were 
bought  out  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Dresser,  after  he  built  the  Dresser'  House, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  competition,  and  this  resulted  in  closing  the 
building   permanently   as   a  hotel. 

THE   DRESSER   HOUSE 
From  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1863  until  1871,  land   upon 
which    the    Masonic     Building    now    stands    was    .allowed     to     re- 
main in  the   condition  in  which   the  fire  left  it   and   was    a  .great 


The  0.  A.  Dresser  House 

eyesore  to  the  people  of  the  town.  Mr.  C.  A.  Dresser,  showing  a 
great  deal  of  public  spirit  and  courage,  began  the  erection  of  the 
C.  ,A.  Dresser  House  in  1871.  Cutting  of  Worcester  was  the 
architect,  C.  C.  Carpenter  superintendent  of  masonry,  and  Leonard 
Cutler  superintendent  of  carpentering  .    The  building  cost  upward 
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of  $80,000  and,  although  it  was  a  great  credit  to  Mr'.  Dresser  and  a 
still  greater  improvement  to  the  town,  it  was  never  a  finan- 
cial success  to  the  owner.  The  opening  was  on  February  8th,  1872, 
and  the  building  being  lighted  from  cellar  to  observatory,  attracted 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  all.  The  gathering  was  attended 
by  many  of  the  townspeople,  together  with  former  citizens  and 
invited  guests  from  abroad.  Brown  &  Reaves  band  was  stationed 
behind  the  counter  in  the  office  and  discoursed  fine  music.  An 
elaborate  dinner  was  served,  at  which  Dr.  S.  C.  Hartwell  presided. 
George    H.    Hartwell    offered    the    first    sentiment   of   the    evening, 

"The  House  that  Chester  Built." 

"Upon  an  old  corner  covered  with  brickbats  and  stone, 

Great  heaps  of  ashes,  old  junk  and  bones. 

Weeds,  burdocks  and   briars  luxuriantly  grew 

For  years  unmolested,  a  sad  sight  to  view. 

This  is  the  man,  who  early  one  morn. 

Ordered   burdocks,  briars   and   weeds   to  be   shown; 

With   pick-axe  and   crowbar,   barrel   and   spade. 

In  a  very  short  time  an  excavation  was  made; 

And  hugh  blocks  of  granite,  nicely  arrayed. 

Upon  which  high  walls  of  bricks  were  laid; 

No  sound  of  trowel  or  hammer  were  staid. 

Until  the  old  corner  this  mansion  displayed. 

And  this  is  the  house  that  Chester  built. 

Let  us  honor  the  man,  not  to  sorrow  unknown. 
In  the  prospering  of  Southindge  such  interest  has  shown, 
Let  us  honor  his  enterprise,  energy,  wealth. 
And  hope  for  his  happiness,  welfare   and  health. 
For  this  is  the  house  that  Chester  built." 

Mr.  Dresser  in  responding,  referred  to  William  Edwards 
building  the  Edwards  House  when  uo  one  else  dared  to,  and  also 
to  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  property  on  the  site  of  the  new 
hotel.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  more  demand  for  a  hotel 
on  that  spot  than  for  the  horse-radish  and  burdocks  which  had  been 
so  abundant. 
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Mr.  Plimpton  was  the  first  proprietor  of  the  Dresser  House 
and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Olney,  none  of  whom 
stayed  for  any  great  length  of  time.  In  1875,  when  Mr.  Dressei* 
bought  the  Edwards  House,  in  order  to  close  it  as  a  hotel,  Mr. 
Parker  was  the  proprietor.  Mr'.  Dresser  transfered  him  to  the 
Dresser  House  and  from  this  time  in  1875  to  1890,  the  Parkers, 
father  and  son,  were  the  proprietors  and  ran  the  hotel  in  the  most 
creditable  manner.  Mr.  Henry  Hay  took  the  hotel  in  1890  and  ran 
it  until  it  was  closed  as  a  hotel  in  1899,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Masonic  Building  Association. 

OTHER  TAVERNS  AND  HOTELS 

There  were  a  few  other  taverns  or  hotels  here  in  the  early 
days,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  little  information.  Dea- 
con Daniel  Morse,  who  came  here  in  1769,  ran  a  tavern  at  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Silas  Morse  place  in  the  Morse  neighborhood. 
On  a  map  dated  1812,  Morse's  Tavern  is  shown,  but  not  on  one  datea 


S':;uthbridge  in  1835 
1836.  In  1803,  the  year  of  his  marriage.  Deacon  Morse  hung  out 
a  sign  which  is  still  in  existence.  On  one  side  is  a  spread  eagle, 
with  a  red,  white  and  blue  shield  on  its  breast  and  a  blue  ribbon 
bearing  the  motto  "E  pluribus  unum"  in  its  beak.  The  claws  of 
one  foot  hold  a  bunch  of  arrows,  the  other"  an  olive  branch.  Un- 
derneath is  this  inscription,  "D.  Morse's   Tavern,   1803."     On  the 


reverse  side  is  the  same  inscription  and  above  at  one  corner  is  a 
new  moon  in  profile,  on  the  other  corner  a  cluster  of  seven  stars, 
while  in  the  center  is  the  Masonic  square  and  compass.  Masonic 
meetings  were  held  in  this  taver'n,  which  was  burnt  down  40  years 
ago,  but  the  place  still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
Another  sign  which  hung  at  this  tavern  reads  "Good  Keeping  for 
Horses  and  others."  This  tavern  was  on  the  Boston  and  Hartford 
stage  route,  which  would  account  for  its  location  at  this  place. 

Where  the  Alden  Block  now  stands  was  located  the  Plimpton 
mansion  house,  which,  at  a  later  date,  and  greatly  enlarged,  was 
run  as  a  hotel  by  Greshom  Plimpton  and  his  son,  Capt.  Gr'eshom 
Plimpton,  and  was  afterwards  turned  into  the  men's  boarding 
house  for  the  Hamilton  Woolen  Co. 

At  a  later  date,  there  was  another  hotel  at  Globe  Village, 
known  as  the  Globe  Village  Hotel.  Ou  October  3rd,  1862,  N.  B. 
Royce  announced  to  the  public  that  he  had  leased  the  public 
house  on  High  street,  Globe  Village,  after  making  extensive  im- 
provements and  refurnishing  it,  but  he  evidently  did  not  run  it 
long  as,  on  June  6th,  18G3,  the  Journal  announces  that  Mr.  Ward, 
the  new  landlord  of  the  hotel  brings  with  him  the  most  satis- 
factory testimonials  for  character  and  ability  and  feels  sure  that 
the  house  will  be  run  on  strictly  temperance  principles. 

The  early  taverns  of  this  town  are  not  mentioned  in  the  bookt 
recently  written  treating  of  this  subject,  which,  of  course,  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  located  on  important  turnpikes,  but 
they  nevertheless  have  a  local  interest  to  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  the  early  history  of  the  town.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, they  are  unique  and  that  is  that  no  one  has  even  suggested 
that  Washington  or  Lafayette  ever  slept  or  ate  in  any  one  of  them. 
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Elm  St.  Congregational 
Church 
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Sermon  preached  Sept.  15,  1901,  by  Rev.  Willis  A.  Hadley,  os 
lOOth  anniversary  of  organization  of  the  Elm  St.  Congregationa2' 
Church,  and  read  before  the  Society  at  the  October  meeting,  lUOL 


A  century  of  years  is  a  long  or  short  period  of  time  according- 
ly as  one  shall  view  it.  Compared  with  eternity,  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  one  hundred  years  is  only  a  mere  fraction  of  time,  and 
quickly  passes;  but  viewed  as  to  events  and  achievements,  it  may 
be  exceedingly  long,  at  least  exceedingly  momentous  in  its-  exer- 
tion of  power  and  influence  upon  all  succeeding  centuries. 

The  nineteenth  century,  in  which  this  church  had  its  origin, 
and  its  entire  history  thus  far,  will  ever  be  memorable,  and  sus- 
tain a  commanding  position  throughout  the  ages'  as  a  century 
unparalleled  for  development  and  universal  progress.  It  sends 
its  light  streaming  backward  and  streaming  forward  until  all 
time  shall  receive  illumination  from  its  surpassing  splendor. 

At  the  very  dawn  of  this  luminous  period  our  church  began  its 
existence.  One  hundred  years  ago,  and  we  had  been  only  twenty- 
five  years  an  independent  nation.  George  Washington  had  been 
only  two  years  dead.  One  hundred  years  ago,  and  our  population, 
as  a  nation  was  5,308,483;  or  more  than  fourteen  times  less  than 
at  present.  Nearly  all  the  great  inventions  of  the  world  have 
been  brought  to  their  present  perfection  during  the  last  hundred 
years. 
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Thus  we  are  impressed  with  the  interesting  fact  that  our 
^iis'tory,  as  a  church,  intertwines  itself  with  about  all  the  im^ 
$ortant  events  of  our  national  history.  There  have  been  twenty- 
five  presidential  tenp.s,  with  twenty-three  presidents,  since  our 
church  was  organized.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  just  beginning  his 
first  term  in  office  one  hundred  years  ago.  "Our  nation,"  it  has 
been  said,  "had  set  a  new  lesson  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
learn:  The  lesson  of  man's  independence,  the  power  of  the  people, 
and  the  equal  right  of  all  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. Because  of  George  Washington  and  American  indepen- 
dence, came  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  European  enlightenment;  suc- 
cess in  America  meant  uneasiness  and  desire  across-  the  seas." 
It  was  amid  those  early  years,  when,  as  a  nation  we  were  test- 
iag  our  ability  to  sustain  the  independence  we  had  achieved,  that 
this  church  began  its  history.  While  we  were  entering  upon  those 
experiences,  incident  upon  establishing  a  church  in  a  new  com- 
munity, all  Europe  was  being  stirred  by  the  ambitious  under- 
lakiiijgs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  we  were  but  fourteen  years 
©f  age  when  the  decisive  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  and  the 
star  of  that  great  French  general  had  s'et  fofever. 

These  brief  references  will  serve  to  make  more  vivid  the  times 
aud  events  which  were  contemporaneous  with  the  beginnings  of 
our  church  history.  Also  they  will  illustrate  Emerson's  idea  that 
every  part  of  history  is  intertwined  with  every  other  part.  That 
wise  man  of  Concord  said:  "A  man  is  a  bundle  of  relations,  a 
Snot  of  roots,  whose  flower  and  fruitage  i&  the  world.  All  his 
faculties  refer  to  natures  out  of  him.  Insulate  a  man  and  you 
destroy  him;  he  cannot  live  without  a  world."  The  wise  philosophy 
contained  in  these  brief  words  cannot  be  questioned  and  the  ap- 
plication is  to  all  men  and  organizations  of  men. 

We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  that  this  Congregational 
Church  had  its  inception  and  early  history  back  amid  the  stirring 
©vents  which  characterized  the  opening  years-  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  have  thus  been  able  to  contribute  our  mite  to  uni- 
versal history,  and  that  history  has  contributed  itself,  with  its 
mighty  momentum,  to  us. 

Having  commenced  our  church  life  one  hundred  years  ago 
we  have  also  been  privileged  to  enter  into  the  beginnings  and 
progressive  expansion  of  all  the   great  American   missionary  and 
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church  extension  movements-.  The  American  Band  of  Foreign 
Missions  is  our  junior  by  several  years,  and  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society  is  twenty-five  years  younger  than  we. 
The  movement  of  empires  has  ever  been  w-estward,  and  our 
church  has  existed  long  enough  to  see,  and  take  part  in,  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  own  nation  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Indeed,  in  the 
year  1856,  a  little  colony  of  six  were  dismissed  from  this  church 
to  be  formed  into  a  Congregational  Church  at  Genoa  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Thus  have  we  contributed  our  members  to  the  forward  movements 
of  the  century  and  our  gifts  of  prayer  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  aided  to  give  momentum  to  every  great  and  .good 
cause  of  the  century  of  whose  splendid  history  we  have  been  a 
part.  A  brief  study  of  our  early  beginnings  and  a  tracing  of  our 
history,  through  the  century  to  the  pr'esent,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  eminently  fitting  as  we  begin  today  the  observance  of  our 
one-hundredth  anniversary. 

The  religious  history  of  Southbridge  is  s-omewhat  peculiar. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  American  colonies,  Congregationalism  in 
most  places  seemed  to  hold  undisputed  possession  of  the  field. 
But  one  hundred  years  ago,  various  denominational  elements 
appeared  to  exist  in  the  parts  of  Sturbridge,  Charlton  and  Dudley 
which  came  together  at  this  point.  There  were  orthodox  Con- 
gregational churches  thoroughly  established  in  all  three  of  those 
towns,  but  when  the  early  settlers  of  this  community  petitioned 
to  be  set  off  into  a  parish  that  they  might,  with  less  effort  enjoy 
social,  political  and  religious-  privileges,  four  denominations  came 
prominently  to  the  front  to  dispute  the  right  of  sovereignty  with 
the  Congregationalist.  As  above  hinted,  there  was  no  town  of 
Southbr'idge  one  hundred  years  ago,  but  the  territory  now  in- 
cluded in  our  populous  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants'  was 
then  a  part  of  Sturbridge,  Charlton  and  Dudley.  Where  this 
church  now  stands  was  originally  in  Sturbridge;  where  the  Can-, 
tral  Baptist  Church  now  is  was  a  part  of  Charlton,  and  the  region 
below  the  section  known  to  us  a&  Fort  Sumter,  was  Dudley.  Many 
of  the  people  in  this  region  were  compelled  to  go  six  and  seven 
miles  to  attend  church,  hence  their  petition  addressed  on  May 
19,  1800,  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  asking  to  be  set  off  as  a 
separate   parish   or   precinct.     The   petition    was   granted   and   the 
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legislative  act,  giving  existence  to  a  parish  to  be  known  as  the 
"Second  Religious  Society  in  the  Town  of  Charlton,"  -was  passed 
Feb.    26,    1801,    and    signed    by    Samuel    Phillips,    the    founder   of 
Phillips   Academy,   Andover,  and   by   Caleb   Strong,   who   was   gov- 
ernor' at   the.  time.     The   district  thus   set   off   became   known   as 
the  "Poll  Parish"  or  as  it  was-  frequently  called,  "Honest  Town." 
Prior  to  the  granting  of  this  petition,  however,  the  early  fathers 
had   prepared   for  it  by   building  a  meeting-house.     At  a   meeting 
held  in  the  so-called  Tavern-House  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Freeman, 
which  by  the  way  was  the  old  house  which  has  been  recently  re- 
moved  to   make   place  for  the   engine-house   on   Elm   street,   at   a 
meeting  held  in  Mr.   Freeman's  house   early  in  the   year  1795,   a 
general  s-entiment  developed  in  favor'  of  a  separate  parish  and  of 
immediate  action  to   secure  the  desired  object.     At  that  meeting,, 
a    committee    was    chosen    consisting    of    Oliver    Plimpton,    Daniel 
Morse,   Joshua   Harding,   Luther  Ammidown,   Asa  Walker,   Eleazer 
Putney  and  James-  Dyer.     Two  of  these  afterward  became  original 
members    of   this    church,    Daniel    Morse    and    Asa    Walker.      This 
committee   was   to    take   the   following   matters    into    careful    con- 
sideration and   report  at  a  future   meeting:    The   matter'  of  being 
set  off  into  a  s-eparate  parish,  also  the  building  of  a  parish  meeting 
house,  and  the  selection  of  a  suitable  location  for  the  same.     At 
a    meeting    held    January    29,    1796,    the    committee    submitted    its 
report,  a  portion  of  which  may  fittingly  be  given  place  here:  "The 
first  article   of  instruction   to   ycur   committee   was   to  report  the 
most  convenient  spot  for  a  meeting-house.     In  the  public  opinion, 
three   particular   spots   have   been   referred   to,   at   very   moderate 
distances   from   each   other.     Your   committee   having   paid    parti- 
cular attention   to   each  of  them,  are  unanimous   in   their'  opinion 
that   the    central,    which    is  a    rising   ground    on    Captain    Marcy's 
land,    north    of    Colonel    Benjamin    Freeman's    barn,    concentrates 
convenience,  elegance  and  beauty."     The  barn  referred  to  in  this 
report  was  situated   about  where   the  bank  building  now   stands. 
Therefor'e  the  "rising  ground"  north  of  that,  thought  to  be  most 
desirable  for  a  meeting-house,   could   have  been  none  other  than 
that  now  occupied  by  the  Central  Baptist  meeting-house,  hence  it 
was  upon  this  spot  that  the  early  inhabitants-  of  this  section  erect- 
ed the  first  parish  meeting-house,  the  frame  of  which  was  probably 
raised  July  4,  1797,  the  building  being  completed,  ready  for  dedi- 
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'Cation,  early  in  the  year  1800.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  this 
nuiidlng,  the  pews  were  sold  at  auction  to  procure  money  witti 
which  to  meet  the  expense  of  finishing  the  interior  of  the  struc- 
ture. It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  eight  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  this  church  were  purchasers  of  pews  at  this  auction,  as 
follows:  Ralph  Wheelock  bought  one  pew,  Asa  Walker  one,  Dan- 
iel Morse  one;  Elias  Plimpton,  grandfather  of  our  Deacon  Plimp- 
ton, one;  Fletcher  Foster,  seeming  to  be  the  capitalist  of  our 
early  church,  purchased  three  pews;  Abel  Masxjn,  grandfather  or 
great  grandfather  of  Henry  and  James  Mason,  bought  one  pew; 
Jason  Morse,  an  ancestor  of  Andrew  Morse,  had  one  pew,  and 
Joshua  Harding  became  owner  of  one  pew.  The  aggregate  amount 
paid  by  these  men  was  $353.00.  I  have  previously  referred  to  the 
fact  of  several  denominations  being  represented  in  this  move- 
ment, the  Congregationalists  probably  being  the  most  numerous, 
but  the  plan  w-as  in  favor  of  every  denomination  enjoying  equal 
privileges  in  the  use  of  the  meeting-house,  the  four  denomina- 
tions chiefly  interested  being  the  Congregationalists-,  Baptists, 
Methodists  and  Universalists.  And  here  you  will  surely  be  pleased 
if  I  quote  ence  more  from  the  report  of  the  committee:  "Your 
committee  foresee  with  concern  that  the  liberality  of  the  plan  will 
be  objected  to  by  many  respectable  characters,  as  having  a  ten- 
dency to  deprive  the  town  of  a  stated,  settled,  orthodox  ministry, 
to  which  objection  your  committee  beg  leave  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing observation:  The  difference  in  sentiment  between  the 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists  is  principally  confined  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  a  very  immaterial  dif- 
ference indeed.  Were  both  parties  seriously  to  reflect  that  reli- 
gion consists  in  purity  of  heart,  and  give  no  more  weight  and  con- 
sideration to  modes  and  forms  of  woi'ship  than  they  really  de- 
serve; and  if  a  minister  should  be  settled,  disposed  to  administer 
the  ordinance  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  the  subject  of  it, 
we  might  look  forward  with  pleasing  anticipations-  to  the  near 
approach  of  the  wished-for  period  when  both  parties  might  hap- 
pily unite  in  one  society."  Those  men  of  one  hundred  years  ago 
were  indeed  liberal,  but  seemed  not  to  fully  realize  the  deep-seat- 
ed convictions  and  prejudices  of  the  religious  heart  of  man,  or' 
else  they  would  have  looked  for  the  millenium  to  come,  sooner 
.than  for  the   harmonious   and   perpetual    union    of    Congregation- 
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alists,  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Universalists  in  one  society. 
There  was  a  degree  of  union  however',  continuing  with  more  or 
less  harmony  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  There  was,  you  must 
remember,  in  no  sense  whatever  a  church  organization  in  which 
all  these  differing  elements  were  united.  There  was  a  civil  or 
political  organization  duly  recognized  and  incorporated  by  the 
state  legislature.  Calls  for  meeting  of  this  organization  were  is- 
sued in  the  same  way  and  form  as  warrants  for  town  meetings 
were  issued.  The  officers  of  this-  early  society  were:  Luther  Am- 
midown,  Esquire,  moderator,  and  Joshua  Harding  clerk.  But 
there  was  a  regularly  organized  church  in  this  community,  al- 
most from  the  beginning  of  the  poll  parish,  and  continued  contem- 
poraneous with  it  until  the  pari&h  became  a  town.  Then  it  simply 
continued  on  its  way,  not  as  a  successor  of  the  poll  parish,  but 
as  an  organization  formed  at  nearly  the  same  time,  but  which 
outlived  it  and  continues  to  live,  eighty-five  years  after  the  other 
civil  organization  became  permanent  in  the  town  orianization. 
The  church  to  which  reference  is  had  was  the  Congegational 
church,  which  was  organized  by  a  regular  Congregational  council 
which  convened  Sept.  16,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Col.  Benjamin 
Freeman,  either  the  old  house  formerly  on  the  lot  where  the  new 
Elm  St.  engine-house  stands  or  the  house  where  the  fruit-store 
is,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  council  was  composed 
of  pastors  and  delegates  from  the  churches  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Dudley  and  Sturbridge.  The  church  when  recognized  by  this 
council,  was  called  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Charl- 
ton, for  the  building  in  which  meetings  were  to  be  held  was  lo- 
cated in  Charlton.  There  were  public  services  held  in  connection 
with  organizing  this  church,  at  which  the  s'enrron  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Wm.  Graves,  who  was  pastor,  at  the  time,  of  the  Third 
Church  in  Woodstock,  Conn.  Rev.  Alvan  Underwood  of  the  Sec- 
ond Church  in  Woodstock  made  the  introductory  prayer,  and  Rev. 
Abiel  Williams  of  Dudley  offered  the  concluding  prayer.  The 
21  people,  eight  men  and  13  women,  who  constituted  this  early 
church,  were  members,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  irr  Sturbridge,  and  were  the  pioneers  of  our 
denomination  in  thi&  town,  and  constituted  the  nucleus  of  what 
was,  fifteen  years  later,  called  the  Congregational  Church  of 
Southbridge.     Having    the    right   to    worship,    at   least    one-fourth^ 
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part  of  the  time  in  the  Poll  Parish  meeting-lrou3e,  this  firsl 
church  continued,  with  the  other  denominations,  to  exercise  that 
privilege  for  fifteen  years,  or  until  the  town  was  incorporated 
Then  it  appears-  that  the  Cousregationalists,  having  become  the 
largest  proprietors  in  the  meeting-house,  and  being  the  only  or- 
ganized church  in  town,  desired  to  settle  a  minister  that  there 
might  be  stated  preaching,  and  no  longer  the  necessity  of  trust- 
ing to  this,  that,  and  the  other  man  to  supply  the  pulpit,  as  hither- 
to had  been  the  case,  for  in  fifteen  years  there  were  probably 
seventy-four'  different  preachers  heard  from  the  pulpit,  each  de- 
nomination having  its  share  of  representatives.  But  so  soon  as 
this  church  made  a  move  to  settle  a  minister,  all  the  other  de- 
nominations in  town,  althougli  having  no  church  organizations  of 
their  own,  united  in  bitter  opposition  against  us,  compelling  con- 
stant strife  or*  a  surrender  of  our  rights  and  ownership  in  the  old 
meetin.g-house. 

Rather  than  contend  against  the  opposition  we  sold  our  in- 
ter'ests  in  the  meeting-house  and  withdrew  from  the  scene  of 
strife,  leaving  the  Methodists,  Baptists'  and  Universalists  in  pos- 
session, and  very  shortly  our  good  Baptist  friends  seem  to  have 
accomplished  what  they  so  strongly  opposed  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  they  settled  a  Baptist  minister,  and  virtually  took  pos- 
session of  the  parish  meeting-house  and  from  that  year  1816,  it 
continued  practically  in  their  pos'session,  and  was  their  churcii 
home  until  1848  when  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  meeting-house 
and  the  old  one  was  sold  to  Luther  and  Andrew  F.  Ammidown  by 
Jonathan  Cutting,  who  had  contracted  to  build  the  new  house,  re- 
ceiving the  old  as  part  payment. 

'  The  old  Poll-Parish  meeting-house,  in  which  your  fathers 
worshiped  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  was-  moved  from  its  original 
location  to  an  adjoining  lot,  the  spot  where  the  Ammidown  block 
now  stands.  On  that  spot  it  became  a  business  block  and  also 
democratic  headquarters-,  and  was  known  as  Tammany  Hall.  It 
w-as  destroyed  by  fire  in  November  1863,  as  was  also  the  new 
Baptist  Church  which  had  been  erected  on  the  old  lot. 

After  disposing  of  their  interests  in  the  old  meeting-house, 
our  Congregational  fathers  were  a  flock  without  a  shepherd,  and 
also  without  a  fold,  but  they  set  about  providing  for  a  shepherd  at 
once,  and  on  October  10th,  1816,  a  church  meeting  was  called  at 
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the  dwelling  house  of  William  Sumner,  at  which  meeting  it  was 
unanimously  voted  to  extend  a  call  to  Rev.  Jason  Park  to  be- 
some  settled  pastor.  The  call  having  been  accepted,  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Council  convened  by  letter  missive,  met  at  the  house  of  Fred- 
erick W.  Bottom,  which  stood  where  the  residence  of  Herbert  K. 
Harris  is  now  located.  As  the  result  of  this-  Council,  Mr.  Park 
was  settled  over  this  church  as  its  first  pastor,  the  services  of 
ardination  and  installation  takin,g  place  Dec.  18,  1816,  Rev.  Eras- 
tus  Learned  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  being  the  preacher  upon  that 
interesting  occasion.  Mr.  Learned  was  evidently  Mr.  Park's 
pastor  at  his  home  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  of  which  place  he  was 
a  native.  The  shepherd  was  provided  but  there  was  yet  no 
Iflace  of  meeting,  and  the  people  were  without  means  sufficient 
to  build  a  meeting-house.  What  shall  be  done?  If  you  are  suf- 
Iciently  interested  in  the  early  history  of  our  state  to  take  the 
trouble  of  investigation  you  will  learn  from  Vol.  5,  of  Massa- 
chusetts Special  Laws,  to  be  found  in  our  town  library,  that  it 
was  quite  the  custom  for  the  state  legis'lature  to  grant  the  privi- 
lege of  raising  money  for  various  purposes  by  lottery,  and  the 
founders  of  this  Congregational  Church  seem  to  have  looked  to 
that  source  as  a  means  of  providing  for  themselves  a  church 
home,  for  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  document  which  is  nothing  more 
aor  less  than  a  petition  signed  by  Abiel  Mason,  Daniel  Mason, 
Jason  Morse,  Oliver  Plimpton,  and  fifty-three  others,  askirug  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  grant  a  lot- 
tery for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars 
to  build  a  meeting-house.  On  careful  examination  of  the  special 
laws  enacted  in  the  year  1816,  there  can  be  found  no  record  show- 
ing that  any  such  petition  was  granted.  Therefore  we  conclude 
ihat  either,  the  good  people  of  our  early  church  thought  better  of 
the  matter  and  did  not  present  the  petition,  or  else  that  the 
state,  legislature  of  that  year  was  composed  of  such  good  men  as 
to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  such  a  measure.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
it  is  evident  that  no  lottery  scheme  was  r'esorted  to,  for  a  project 
was'  soon  under  way  which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  1  1-4  acres 
&f  land,  including  that  whei'e  our  church  now  stands  and  that 
across  Park  St.,  where  the  Hartwell  residence  now  is.  Upon  this 
land,  there  was  erected  by  Major  Calvin  Ammidown,  grandfather 
M  George   A.   Dresser,   a   house    known    as   the   ministerial   house. 
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intended  for  the  minister's  home,  and  also  as  a  temporary-  place 
tor  public  worship,  a  portion  of  the  second  story  being  used  for 
that  purpos'e.  For  three  or  four  years,  services  were  held  in  that 
house,  the  building  afterward  becoming  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Hartwell,  but  was  finally  moved  to  make  place  for  the  brick  resi- 
dence now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Hartwell.  The  old  ministerial  house 
still  stands,  it  being  owned  by  the  Hartwell  estate  and  is  just  iu 
the  rear  on  Park  st. 

Our  first  meeting-house  was  built  upon  this  spot,  and  was  dedi- 
cated in  Jan.  1822,  the  money  being  raised  by  subs-cription  instead 
of  lottery,  which  was  surely  a  method  more  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian  church,  and  the  supposed  character  of  a 
community  worthy  of  the  cognomen  "Honest  Town."  I  have  here 
what  seems  to  be  the  original  subscription  paper,  or  at  least  a 
copy  of  it.  It  bears  the  date  of  November  19th,  1821.  The  sub- 
scribers and  the  amount  subscribed  is  as  follows: — Jas-on  Morse 
$100,  Wm.  Sumner  $100,  George  Sumner  $100,  Oliver  Mason  $100, 
Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown  $100,  and  so  on,  the  aggregate  amount 
•on  the  paper  being  $1,256.00. 

A  bell  was  purchased  for  this'  meeting-house  from  the  old 
Paul  Revere  firm  of  Boston.  That  bell  became  cracked  and  was 
broken  up  to  become  a  part  of  the  new  bell  which  now  swings  iu 
our  present  church  spire. 

In  the  year  1839  the  house  was  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and 
quite  extensive  repairs  were  again  made  in  1869.  But  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  a  tempest  of  wind  lifted  a  portion 
of  the  spire,  and  whirling  it  over,  sent  it  crashing  through  the 
roof,  giving  to  the  structure  what  proved  to  be  its  death  blow, 
for  though  repaired  to  some  extent,  it  was  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient, for  on  Sunday,  June  22,  1884,  a  service  of  farewell  was' 
held  in  the  old  church  preparatory  to  its  being  replaced  by  this 
beautiful  structure  in  which  we  are  gathered  today.  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,  who  was  then  your  pastor,  preached  a  sermon  upon  the  oc- 
casion, the  closing  words  of  which  are  as  follows:  "To  many  of 
you  this-  is  a  hallowed  place.  Perhaps  some  of  you  were  united 
in  marriage  here;  here  you  gave  your  children  in  solemn  cove- 
nant to  the  Lord;  from  this  place  your  dead  have  been  borne  for 
burial;  here  you  have  sat  together  at  the  table  of  the  Crucified 
One;    and   now  do  you  realize   that   we  are   holding  our  last  Sab- 
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bath  morning  service  in  tijis  house?  The  old  is  to  be  broken  up 
and  the  new  to  take  its  place.  Farewell  to  this  pulpit,  these  pews, 
to  all  these  familiar  scenes!  The  lesson  of  this  day  is  plain:  I 
will  improve  this  opportunity  as  if  it  were  my  last  to  consecrate 
myself  to  the  Lord.  In  what  better  way  can  you  bid  adieu  to 
this  temple  than  by  becoming  living  temples,  Christ  himself  being 
the  corner  stone."  After  these  farewell  services,  the  old  house 
was  dismantled  of  its  sacred  trappings  and  removed  to  a  loca- 
tion farther  down  Elm  street,  where,  after'  service  in  the  capacity 
of  a  shop  for  some  years,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  new  church  was  erected  and  finished  for  dedication  Fri- 
day, Sept.  4,  1885.  Sixteen  years  ago  this  month,  Mr.  Danielson, 
being  cliur'ch  clerk  at  the  time,  transcribed  the  record  of  that 
event  into  the  church  books  in  bright,  red  ink,  giving  it  the 
heading  "A  Red  Letter-Day."  At  the  dedication  of  this  church 
there  remained  unpaid  the  sum  of  $6,200,  which  amount  lingered 
for  a  time,  but  was  at  last  lifted,  which  event,  I  am  sure,  was  the 
cause  of  great  rejoicing.  The  cost  of  the  structure,  furnishing, 
etc.,  was  $17,500. 

We  may  rest  assured  that  this  building  as  it  stands  today, 
represents  the  thoughtful  love  and  interest  of  those  who  have, 
year  afer  year,  contributed  generously  to  its  support  and  ef- 
ficiency. All  through  the  history  of  the  church,  the  faithful  women 
have  been  in  evidence,  and  the  old  building  and  the  new  liouse 
frequently  bore  testimony  to  their  devotion  by  the  presence  of 
new  carpets  and  furnishings,  and  especially  in  these  last  year's 
by  the  decorations  which  beautify  the  interior  of  our  church. 
Several  individual  gifts  have  been  bestowed,  which  have  added 
greatly  to  our  comfort  and  enjoyment,  also  to  our  efficiency  as  a 
Christian  organization.  The  beautiful  and  expensive  organ  from 
which  our  organist  brings  forth  such  sweet  and  inspiring,  tones, 
was  the  munificent  gift  of  Mi',  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Monroe,  who  added 
this  crowning  material  gift  to  many  other  contributions,  both 
material  and  spiritual,  which  have  greatly  aided  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  church. 

We  regret  the  inability  of  Mr.  Monroe  to  be  present  at  this 
celebration  today.  Of  one  thing  we  are  assured,  his  service  among 
us  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  certainly  not,  so  long  as  the  tones 
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of  our  valuable  and  delightful  organ   charm  us   with  their  sweet-- 
ness. 

Another  gift  has  recently  come  to  us,  which  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  be  our  delight.  There  is  a  touch  of  sadness  about  it 
in  that  it  reminds  us  that  a  beloved  deacon  has  recently  passed 
into  the  other  world.  But  Mrs.  Carpenter's  gift  Is  a  pleasure  to 
us  and  will  become  more  so  as  the  years  go  by,  for  an  individual 
communion  service  as  beautiful  as  is  ours,  will  ever  be  an  ob-- 
ject  of  pleasure  and  comfort,  as  it  facilitates  and  makes  profit- 
able our  most  precious  sacrament. 

Long  before  this  church  had  a  settled  minister,  it  had  faith- 
ful and  devout  deacons,  Asa  Walker  and  Daniel  Morse,  having 
been  elected  to  that  office  Sept.  16,  1801,  just  one  hundred  years 
tomorrow,  Sept.  16.  These  two  men  served  together  until  Nov.  5 
1814,  when  Mr.  Walker  died  at  the  age  of  71.  Then  Mr'.  Morse 
continued  to  be  the  only  deacon  until  Dec.  20,  1821,  when  Jason 
Morse  was  chosen  to  that  office.  In  1822  Geo.  Sumner  was  elect- 
ed, in  1831  Henry  Haynes,  Josiah  Hayward  in  1839.  Also  El- 
bridge  Harding  in  1839.  Jonathan  Cutting  was  elected  in  184!! 
and  Samuel  M.  Lane  in  1851,  Samuel  L.  Morse  in  1869,  Wm.  P. 
Plimpton  in  1875,  E.  S.  Swift  in  1885,  C.  V.  Carpenter  in  1890. 
also  H.  H.  French  and  C.  D.  Monroe  were  chosen  in  1896.  Those 
sixteen  men  have  made  a  history  of  faithful  service  which  it  is 
delightful  and  blessed  to  contemplate.  I  have  been  personally  as- 
sociated with  three  of  them,  and  if  all  the  rest  were  as  true  and 
faithful  in  their  day  as  those  three  whom  I  have  known,  have 
been  and  are,  then  no  pastor  in  this  world  ever  had  nobler,  moro 
faithful  helpers  and  friends  than  the  deacons  of  this  church  have 
been. 

During  its  history  this  church  has  enjoyed,  or  at  least  sub- 
mitted to  the  ministry,  more  or  less  extended,  of  eighty-five  min- 
isters. Seventy-four  of  them  served  you  during  the  first  twelve 
or'  fifteen  years  of  your  existence,  and  appeared  to  be  of  all 
shades  and  colors  in  their  theology  and  denominational  connec- 
tions. This  was  variety  with  a  vengeance,  but  our  denominational 
ancestors  could  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  all  the 
other  denominations  were  being  treated  to  the  same  variegated, 
kaleidoscopic  presentation  of  doctrine.  One  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing how  religion  ever  stood  the  test  of  the  women's  eccentricities 
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■and  dogmatic  presentations  of  seventy-four  different  preachers,  all 
In  the  short  space  of  fifteen  years.  But  those  men  were,  perhaps, 
like  "ships  that  pass  in  the  night."  They  each  tarried  but  a  mo- 
ment and  departed,  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  not  to  reappear. 
Aramidown  gives  us  but  five  names  from  among  those  seventy- 
four  preachers,  and  those  only  from  memory,  for  he  says — "It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  there  has  not  been  found  any  record  to 
show  who  were  the  minister's  that  constituted  the  large  number 
who  supplied  the  pulpit  during  the  existence  of  the  Poll  Parish." 
But  during  the  preparation  of  this  sermon,  careful  inquiry  has 
been  made  after  missing  paper's  and  records,  and  among  other 
interesting  matter,  papers  have  come  to  light,  and  they  contain  a 
record  of  the  names  of  men  who  preached  one  or  more  Sundays 
for  ten  years,  from  April  12th,  1801,  to  March  24,  1811.  There- 
fore, these  must  be,  at  least  some  of,  the  missing  recofds,  for 
they  reveal  the  names  of  thirty-two  more  preachers  than  Ammi- 
down  was  able  to  discover'.  He  could  give  five  names,  these  old 
papers  give  thirty-seven  names,  together  with  the  exact  date  when 
they  supplied  the  pulpit.  I  suspect  this  to  be  largely  the  record 
of  the  Congregational  ministers: — Bromly,  Allen,  Turner,  Brown, 
Brisco,  Belur,  Thurber,  Thadius  Fairbanks,  Codington,  Graves, 
Williams,  Andr'oss,  Loomis,  Lame,  Zenas  Leonard,  Lane,  Martin, 
Phillips,  Lyman,  Underwood,  Wells,  Larned/  Edward  Whipple, 
Tretson,  Riddel,  John  Nichols,  Washburn,  Noye&,  Luther  Willson, 
Sabin,  Sampson,  Bachelor,  Moor,  Gibbon,  Whitman,  Sweete,  Wfelds 
and  Pomroy. 

Since  those  early  days  you  have  had  ten  installed  pastors,  a^ 
follows:  — 

Rev.  Jason  Park  was  with  you  sixteen  years,  and  111  were 
added  to  the  church  during  his  ministry,  an  average  per'  year  of 
7.  In  searching  the  records  I  have  found  one  exceedingly  pleasant 
'entry,  Feb.  11,  1844:  "Voted  to  donate  $25  to  Rev.  Jason  Park, 
tiow  residing  in  Michigan."  Thi&  was  a  very  gracious  act,  and 
one  that  must  have  greatly  warmed  your  old  pastor's  heart  as 
he  was  drawing  near  the  end  of  life. 

Rev.  Henry  I.  Lamb  was  pastor  aftei'  Mr.  Park,  but  remained 
only  about  two  years.  THvelve  members  were  received  by  him,, 
an  average  of  six.  It  appears  probable  that  Mr.  Lamb  was  a 
^it  tbo  liberal  for  the  most  orthodox  in  the  church,  hence  it  was 
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thought  best  for  him  to  go,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  he  went. 

Rev.  Eben  Carpenter  followed  in  1835,  and  continued  hia 
pastorate,  with  the  assistance  of  Rev.  Isaac  G.  Bliss,  for  twen- 
ty-nine years,  receiving  into  membership  during  the  time  359,  an 
average  of  12  per  year.  No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  write  the 
history  of  those  29  splendid  years  until  access  can  be  had  to  the 
great  Book  of  Remembrance,  but  it  is  there  recorded,  and  one 
may  well  suspect  somewhat  of  its  blessedness. 

Rev.  Edwin  B.  Palmer  ministered  to  this  church  four  years 
and  four  months  and  received  27  into  membership,  an  average  of 
8.  Mr.  Palmer  is  still  living  in  Winchester,  Mass.,  being  treas- 
urer of  the  Mas-sachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society.  We  regret 
greatly  his  inability  to  be  with  us  at  this  time,  but  ill  health 
makes  his  absence  unavoidable.  Mr".  Palmer  is  a  man  of  fruitful, 
as  well  as  blessed  memory,  for  he  planted  the  fruit  trees  around 
the  parsonage  to  make  sweet  the  lives  of  all  of  his  successors  in, 
office.     Blessed  the  minister  who  sows  for  others  to  reap. 

Rev.  E.  L.  Jagger  was  with  you  not  quite  three  years,  and  the 
accessions  under  him  were  31,  an  average  of  10.  Mr.  Ja.gger  re- 
cently died  at  his  home  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Fullerton  remained  your  pastor  three  years  and 
three  months,  and  52  became  members  of  the  church  during  the 
time,  an  average  of  17  a  year.  Mr.  Fullerton  passed  to  his  rest  a 
short  time  since,  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  where  he  was  serving  as 
pastor. 

Rev.  Joseph  Danielson  remained  eleven  years  and  received 
into  membership  170,  an  average  of  15.  This  church  building  is  a, 
monument  to  Mr.  Danielson  and  the  men  and  women  who  worked 
with  him  to  make  it  an  accomplished  fact.  This  faithful  man  of 
God  passed  to  his  rest  about  two  years  ago. 

Rev.  Chas.  H.  Pettibone  was  with  you  four  years  and  eight 
months,  and  received  into  membership  56,  an  average  of  11.  Mr. 
Pettibone  resigned  to  accept  a  call  to  Denver',  Col.,  where  he 
still  remains. 

Rev.  Sidney  A.  Burnaby  gave  three  years  and  three  months  of 
service,  during  which  time  34  were  added  to  the  church,  an  aver- 
age of  11  each  year. 

Four"  years  ago,  Sept.  2,  your  present  pastor  was  installed, 
thus  rounding  out  in  this  church,  one  hundred  years  of  ministry. 
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During  the  tour  years  of  the  present  pastorate  72  have  united 
with  the  church,  average  of  18,  which  is  the  largest  average  of 
any  during  the  century.  962  have  united  with  this  church  during 
the  century,  an  average  per  year  of  a  fraction  over  9,  making 
the  last  four  years  the  highest  average  through  the  century. 

This,  to  say  the  least,  is  .gratifying  and  encouraging  to  those 
of  us  who  are  trying  to  work  amid  the  discouraging  conditions 
confronting   Protestantism   in    Southbridge. 

Three  or  four  hundred  members  of  this  church  are  in  the 
other  life,  and  it  would  be  a  pleasant  and  sacred  service  could  we 
stop  here  to  recall  many  of  them  and  so  renew  old  and  blessed 
associations.  But,  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end  prevents 
this  undertaking. 

One  feature  of  our  church-life  is  frequently  lost  sight  of.  I 
refer  to  the  Society  which  holds  the  church  property  and  attends 
to  the  contracting  and  payment  of  bills.  The  Society  in  con- 
nection with  this  church  was  incorporated  by  the  General  Court, 
Dec.  13,  1816,  and  has,  since  then,  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  success  of  this  church.  It  has  included  in  its  membership 
many  prominent  citizens  of  the  town  who,  for  various  rea&ons, 
never  connected  themselves  with  the  church,  but  who  were  al- 
ways its  firm  friends  and  financial  supporters.  Among  the 
names  of  thbse  who  petitioned  for  its  incorporations'  we  find 
those  of  Major  Calvin  Ammidown,  Frederick  Whitting  Bottom, 
Hon.  Ebenezer  S.  Ammidown  and  others  who  seem  never  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  church  but  who  were  active  supports  of 
its  work.     It  has  been  thus  down  to  the  present  time. 

If  time  would  admit  of  it,  an  inter'e&ting  sketch  might  be 
given  of  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School,  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety, and  also  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  and  the  La- 
dies' Benevolent  Circle,  but  it  must  sufiice  to  say  that  they  have 
all  been  faithful  and  strongly  efficient  factors  in  the  life  of  the 
church  since  they  became  a  part  of  its-  history.  I  would  like  to 
give  the  amount  of  our  benevolent  offerings  during  the  hundred 
years,  but  owing  to  insufficient  records,  I  am  not  able  to  make 
any  accurate  statement.  Many  thousands  of  dollars,  however, 
have  been  given  to  extend  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  throughout  the 
earth.  During  the  four'  years  of  my  pastorate  more  than  $12,000 
have  been  given. 
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It  would  be  pleasant  to  follow  out  along  every  line  of  reform 
Bud  Christian  effort  where  this  church  has  made  its  influence 
felt,  but  we  should  be  attempting  an  utterly  impossible  task.  We 
know,  however,  that  on  all  the  great  questions,  like  slavei'y,  tem- 
perance, etc.,  our  church  has  ever  been  on  the  right  side.  Dur- 
ing the  time  when  many  churches  were  undecided  what  attitude 
to  take  towards  slavery,  this  church  put  itself  on  record  in  a  set 
of  strong  resolutions,  as  forever  opposed  to  the  institution  where- 
by human  beings  were  being  enslaved.  Thus  it  has  been  for  the 
past  hundred  years,  always  opposing  the  wrong  and  seeking  to 
advance  the  right.  And  now  we  cross  the  threshold  into  a  sec- 
ond century  of  life.  What  shall  be  our  record  in  connection  with 
the  written  and  unwritten  history?  Our  history  thus  far  has 
been  in  the  nineteenth  century,  for  the  next  hundred  years  it 
shall  be  in  the  twentieth.  Who  can  forecast  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  next  hundred  years  of  our  national  historjC?  It  will 
probably  be  the  best  yet.  Shall  it  not  be  the  same  with  the  second 
century  of  our  church  life?  May  God  grant  it. 

ADDENDA   PREPARED   BY   REV.   H.    L.   BRICKETT 

Fourteen  year's  have  passed  since  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  Elm  Street  Congregational  Church 
of  Southbridge,  Mass.,  and  the  preaching  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Hadley,  of 
the  historical  sermon,  on  Sept.  15th,  1901. 

Mr.  Hadley  resigned  as  pastor',  July  19th,  1903.  His  suc- 
cessor was  the  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  whose  installation  council 
was  held  Jan.  7th.  1904  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York  City,  preaching  the 
sermon. 

On  May  15th,  1910,  Mr.  Gordon  presented  his  resignation  as 
pastor,  which  was  accepted. 

Rev.  Farquhai"  MacLennan  was  called  to  fill  the  vacant  pul- 
pit,  and   the   same   council   that   r'ecognized   him   as   pastor   by   a 
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recognition  service,  on  Feb.  28th,  1911,  dismissed  the  former  in- 
stalled pastor,  the  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon. 

Rev.  Farquhar  MacLennan  presented  his  resignation  Jan. 
5th,  1913,  to  take  effect  the  last  day  of  March,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Rev.  Harry  LeRoy  Brickett  accepted  a  unanimous  call  to 
the  pastorate,  and  began  work  Oct.  1st,  1913.  He  was  installed 
by  council,  Dec.  11th,  1913,  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  D.  D.,  pastor 
of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Chufch,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.„ 
preaching  the  sermon.  Mr.  Brickett  is  pastor  of  the  church  at 
the  present  time. 
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The  Ammidown  Family 


By  Lucius  E,  Ammidown 


Delivered  at  Meeting  of  Society,  March  26,  1906 


Every  complete  sketch  of  this  family  must  begin  with  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  exile  of  the  Huguenots  from  France.  They 
were  the  Protestants  of  the  French  Reformation.  The  attempts 
of  the  Catholic  party  to  overthrow  the  Reformation  in  France  cul- 
minated in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Aug.  24,  1572.  The 
conspiracy  was  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  IX,  Catherine  de 
Medici,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise.  It  has  been  estimated  that  lOauO 
Huguenots  were  slaughtered  in  Paris  and  about  70000  throughout 
France.  The  conspirators  now  believed  that  the  Reformation  was 
crushed,  but  they  misjudged  the  strength  of  principle  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Huguenots,  who  withdrew  to  the  strOng  city  of  Rochelle 
and  shut  the  gates.  Then  followed  the  death  of  Charles  IX  and 
the  assassination  of  Henry  III,  bringing  Henry  of  Navarre  to  the 
throne  in  1594,  who  granted  the  "Edict  of  Nantes,"  .giving  liberty 
of  conscience  and  protection  to  the  Protestants.  He  was  as- 
sassinated in  1610.  In  1623,  Cardinal  Richelieu  became  first  min- 
ister of  the  crown,  and  at  once  undertook  to  deprive  the  Hugue- 
nots of  their  political  and  military  power.  He  laid  siege  to  Ro- 
chelle in  1627  and,  after  fifteen  months,  took  the  city. 

During  this  siege  many  escaped  and  fled  to  England  and  the 
Netherlands,  among  the  number  being  Roger  Aimedoune,  a  Hugue- 
not, and  ancestor  of  all  the  Ammidowns  in  this  country.  Colonel 
Otis'  Ammidown,  who  resided  for  a  time  at  Paris,  and  visited  Ro- 
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chelle  and  Bordeaux,  found  the  name  Aimedoune  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  that  part  of  France,  but  usually  spelt  Amidon.  In  this 
country  it  is  spelt  Ammidown,  Amidon,  Ammidon,  Amadon  and 
other  ways.  The  writer  knows  of  a  father  and  his  two  sons 
each  of  whom  writes-  the  name  differently.  The  name  Ammidown 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  Roger's  grandson  from  whom 
mosjt  of  the  family  in  this  locality  are  descended. 

Arriving  in  England,  our  ancestor  found  a  similar  state  of 
things,  and  being  in  sympathy  with  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  who 
were  also  suffering  persecution,  he  cast  his  lot  with  them  and  em- 
barked for  the  New  World.  We  find  the  first  record  of  him  at 
Naumkeag,  now  Salem.  The  exact  date  of  his  arrival  in  America 
is  unknown,  but  on  Oct.  25,  1637,  there  was  a  meeting  to  divide 
the  meadow  land  held  in  common  by  the  inhabitants  of  Salem 
among  the  224  heads  of  families,  Roger  Aimedoune  being  No.  98 
on  the  list,  and  receiving  one  half  acre.  The  records  of  Salem 
from  1628 — the  date  of  its  first  settlement — to  1636  were  burned. 
In  the  year"  1630  about  1500  persons  came  over  to  join  the  col- 
onies, a  part  of  them  going  to  Salem,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Roger  Aimedoune  was  one  of  them.  Whether  his  wife,  Sarah, 
came  with  him,  or  whether  he  came  as  a  young  man  and  mar- 
ried after  reaching  Salem  is  also  conjecture.  His  name  appears 
on  the  Weymouth  records,  where  is  recorded  the  birth  of  his 
daughter,  Sarah,  Dec.  6,  1640.  The  birth  of  another  daughter, 
Lydia,  Feb.  22,  1643,  is  on  the  Boston  records,  being  the  first  birth 
recorded  in  alphabetical  order  in  that  city. 

In  1643  Rev.  Samuel  Newman  and  others  from  Weymouth 
founded  the  settlement  at  Rehoboth,  then  a  town  of  Plymouth  col- 
ony. It  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  Wampanoag  Indian  settle- 
ment of  Mt.  Hope.  They  bought  title  to  their  land  from  Massasoit, 
chief  of  the  tribe.  Roger'  Aimedoune's  name  appears  on  the  rec- 
ord as  No.  43  of  the  original  proprietors,  though  the  name  is  spelt 
in  various  ways  on  the  records.  The  clerks  of  those  days  seem 
to  have  adopted  phonetic  spelling,  and  the  name  must  have  sound- 
ed in  several  ways  even  to  the  same  clerk,  but  Amadowne  seems 
to  be  the  most  common.  Rehoboth  at  that  time  included  Seekonk, 
Swansey  and  Attleboro.  The  settlement  was  laid  out  in  a  semi- 
circle in  what  is  now  Seekonk.  The  following  town  record  fixes 
the  location  of  Mi'.  Amadowne's  lot:  "Oct.  18,  1660.  William  Sabin 
at  a   town   meeting   lawfully  warned   did   agree   with   ye   town   to 
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make  ye  mill  bridge  across  Palmer  river  and  ye  highway  as  far 
as  ye  foot  of  ye  hill  by  Goodman  Amadowne's,  and  to  maintain  it 
for  forty  a  year,  for  twenty  years  and  to  have  4th  of  his  pay  ready 
down."  Thus  Roger  Amadowne's  house  was  located  about  a  mile 
northeast  of  the  church  in  Seekonk  and  about  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  from  the  river  where  the  bridge  was  built  by  Sabin.  In  the 
settlement  of  the  estate,  Ebenezer  is  named  as  the  oldest  son.  He 
was  an  inhabitant  of  Rehoboth  in  1689,  and  contributed  one  shilling, 
sixpence,  toward  the  carrying  on  of  King  Philips  war,  but  the 
date  of  his  birth  and  death  is  unknown.  "Good  lady  Amadowne 
was  buried  ye  20th  of  June,  1668." 

The  children  of  Roger'  and  his  wife  Sarah  were  Ebenezer, 
Sarah,  Lydia  and  Hannah,  the  latter  born  at  Rehoboth,  Sept.  20, 
1652.  At  this  point  there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  between  Holmes 
Ammidown,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Frank  E.  Best,  a  genealogist  of 
Chicago,  and  Lee  Earll  Amidon,  superintendent  of  Schools  at  Iron 
Mountain,  Michigan,  on  the  other.  After  examination  of  the  Re- 
hoboth records  the  two  latter  gentlemen  are  convinced  that  Roger 
Amadowne  married  a  second  wife,  Joanna  Harwood,  Dec.  27,  1668, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children,  Philip  born  Jan.  2*6,  1670,  Henry, 
Jan.  24,  1671,  and  Mehitable,  Aug.  27,  1672.  Holmes  Ammidown 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  marriage  of  Joanna  was  io 
Roger,  Jr.,  thus  making  one  more  generation.  This  inference  is 
not  strange,  considering  the  dates  and  evident  ages  of  the  parties, 
although  there  is  no  record  of  birth  or  death  of  any  Roger,  Jr. 
Mr.  Best  in  his  "Record  of  the  Descendants  of  Roger  Amadowne." 
published  in  1904,  quotes  the  following  record  of  the  settlement  of 
the  estate  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  his  conclusion  is  right: 

"Whereas,  Roger  Amadowne,  of  Rehoboth,  late  deceased,  died 
intestate,  for  the  more  equall  disposing  of  his  estate,  it  is  mu- 
tually concluded  by  and  between  Joanna  Amadowne  and  John 
Coblech  of  Swansey,  in  the  behalfe  of  Ebinezer,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  said  Amadowne  and  with  the  advise  and  consent  of  John 
Harrod  of  Patucksett,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Prouidence  Planta- 
tions, brother  unto  the  said  widdow  Amadowne,  and  with  th'3 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  Court,  that  what  remaines  of  the 
estate  shalbe  disposed  of  and  settled  as  followeth:  — 

"Viz:  Impr.  that  twenty-four  acrees  of  vpland  and  a  peece  of 
salt  marsh  belonging  thereunto,  lying  att  Wachamancutt  Neck-e, 
and  fifty  pounds  commonage  within  the  township  of  Relioboth,  and 
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one  acree  of  fresh  meddow,  shalbe  and  is  settled  and  confirmed 
vpon  the  said  Ebinezer  Amadowne,  to  him  and  his  lieires,  and 
assigns  for  euer. 

"Alsoe,  it  is  agreed  and  concluded  by  and  between  the  pties' 
aboue  named,  that  one  other  acree  of  fresh  meddow,  be  settled  vnto 
and  vpon  Hannah  Wheaton,  the  daughter  of  the  said  Roger  Ama- 
downe, wife  vnto  Jeremiah  Wheaton.  and  likewise  ten  acrees  pf 
vpland  lying  at  Wachamancutt  Necke. 

"Furthermore,  that  John  Johnson  shall  have  a  coate  of  the  said 
Roger'  Amadowne's,  vallued  att  two  and  twenty  shillings,  and  Sk 
hi^rse,  harnis  and  cart  vallued  at  eighteen  shillings. 

"Finally,  that  the  remainder  of  the  -whole  estate,  be  it  more 
or  lesse,  shall  belong'  and  appertaine  unto  the  said  widdow  Ama- 
downe, prouided  that  att  her  decease,  that  the  house,  and  land 
lying  about  the  house,  being  twelve  acrees,  more  or  lesse,  and 
fifty  pounds  commonage,  and  three  or  four  acrees  of  vpland  lying 
att  Deare  Hill,  shall  appertaine  vnto  Phillip  and  Henery  Ama- 
downe.  her'  children,  in  equall  and  like  proportions,  and  prouided, 
that  shee  pay  all  such  debts  as  are  due  and  owing  to  any  out  of 
said  estate." 

The  record  states  that  "Roger  Amadowne  was  buried  ye  13th 
of  November,  1673."  The  wife  Joanna  died  July  1,  1711.  The 
son  Henry  cannot  be  traced  beyond  1689,  at  which  time  he  was 
living  at  Rehoboth.  Thus  none  bearing  the  name  have  been  found 
in  the  United  States  except  the  descendants  of  Philip  of  Reho- 
both and  Oxford.  It  appear's  that  he  wrote  his  name  Amidown, 
but  his  son  Philip,  from  whom  came  the  Southbridge  families, 
spelt  it  Ammidown.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  name  is  a 
very  uncommon  one,  but  Mr.  Best,  in  his  record,  gives  over  1500 
not  including  descendants  bearing  other  names.  These  are  wide- 
ly distributed  throughout  the  country,  being  found  in  32  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Canada.  None  of  them  have  risen  to 
great  distinction,  tut  assuredly  they  have  been  true  to  their  adopt- 
ed country.  We  find  that  Roger,  (son  of  Philip  of  Rehoboth), 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  William  Henry  in  January,  1759, 
When  the  Lexington  alarm  was  sounded,  eight  responded  by  en- 
listing. These  were  Capt.  Henry,  Lieut.  Samuel,  Roger,  Ensign 
Ebenezer,  Col.  Philip,  Serg't  Caleb,  Joseph,  and  later  two  Philips 
enlisted  for  service  in  Rhode  Island.  Jacob,  Capt.  Jedediah,  and 
Serg't  Moses  were  at  Bunker  Hill;   the  latter  was  also  at  White 


Plains.  Jonathan  was  at  Valley  Forge.  Another  Jacob,  and  John, 
also  served  in  the  Revolution,  and  Titus  was  at  Saratoga.  Ex- 
per-ience  J.,  Elijah,  and  Samuel  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
two  Georges  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  When  Civil  War  threatened 
the  life  of  our  nation,  47  of  the  Anunidown  family  shouldered  the 
musket,  viz:  Miles  B.,  John  A.,  Henry,  Newman  U.,  Lewis,  Wil- 
liam H.,  two  sons  of  Isaac,  Henry  L..  (killed  at  Antietam),  John 
L.,  Denzel,  (in  Andersonville),  Ralph  W.,  (killed  at  the  Wilder- 
ness), Charles  D.,  George,  Aaron,  Maisliall,  George  R.,  Serg't  Hol- 
lis  H.,  Henry  A.,  (killed  at  the  Wilderness),  William  H.,  Lewis, 
Wiliam,  Edson  D.,  George,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Major  George  H., 
(wounded  at  Wilderness),  Charles  R.,  Joslah  L.,  Lieut.  Malcolm 
Charles  E.,  James  O.,  Henry  J.,  (who  was  in  23  battles).  Prank 
E.,  Charles  H.,  (who  was  also  in  charge  of  the  8-inch  magazine 
forward  on  the  Olympia  at  Manilla),  Ansel  L.,  Charles  L.,  Leland 
M.,  Lewis  F.,  (in  Libby  Prison),  John  R.,  Charles  K.,  Henry  M., 
Edward  C,  Walter  D.,  Amenza  Fayette,  (at  Bull  Run),  Solomon 
B.,  Albert,  (wounded  at  Wilderness).  John  G.  was-  in  the  Indian 
war  in  Oregon.  Surely  this  is  satisfactory  war  lecord  for  the 
descendants  of  a  single  Huguenot  family. 

Philip  of  Rehoboth  removed  to  Mendon  where,  in  1713,  he  had 
a  share  in  the  division  of  lands.  He  migrated  again,  in  1717,  to 
Oxford,  where,  in  1730,  he  was  elected  selectman.  In  1720  the 
first  church  in  Oxford  was  organized,  with  Rev.  John  Campbell  as 
their'  minister.  Sixteen  men,  with  their  wives,  signed  the  cov- 
enant, Philip  Amidown  and  wife  being  of  the  number.  The  old 
homestead  of  Philip  was  in  South  Oxford.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Jr..  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  English  settlement  of 
Oxfor'd,  made  choice  of  Lot  22,  (homestead  39  in  Daniel's  History), 
oil  Bondet  Hill,  near  the  old  Huguenot  Fort.  Thi3  settlement 
was  made  in  1713.  Four  years  later,  1717,  Mr.  Chamberlain  sold 
his  place  to  Philip  Amidown.  The  old  home  has  clianged  hands 
many  times,  until  in  188.5,  the  house  and  three-fourths  of  the  land 
became  the  property  of  Francis  H.  Clark.  The  old  dwelling  has 
been  replaced  by  a  new  one  on  the  same  site.  This  Philip  was 
twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Mehitable  Perry  of  Rehoboth, 
and  his  second  wife  was  Ithamar  Warfield  of  Mendon.  Philip  died 
March  15,  1747. 

By  his  wife,  Mehitable,  he  had  one  son,  Henry.  Among  the 
many  descendants  of  Henry  are  Lee  Earll  Amidon,  superintendent 
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of  schools  at  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan,  and  Mrs.  Sallie  Keep' 
Best,  wife  of  Frank  E.  Best,  (compiler  of  "The  Amidon  Family"). 
Fayette  A.  Amidon,  proprietor  of  Worcester  Market,  is  in  this 
line  of  descendants,  also  Judge  Charles  Freemont  Amidon,  ap- 
pointed United  States  District  Judge  for  North  Dakota,  in  1896, 
by  President  Cleveland.  In  1893  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  revise  the  statutes  of  North  Dakota.  The  highest  testimonials 
of  his  character  and  ability  were  given.  Another  descendant  of 
Henry  is  Arthur  A.  Amidon,  a  contractor  and  builder  of  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  of  which  city  he  was  an  alderman,  and  president  of 
the  board  of  public  works. 

By  his  second  wife,  Ithamar,  Philip  had  eight  children,  Roger, 
Ichabod,  Mary,  Philip,  Ephraim,  Ithamar,  John  and  Hannah.  The 
latter  married  Samuel  Wheelock  of  Hardwick.  They  are  ancestors 
of  Gen.  A.  B.  Underwood,  U.  S.  A.  From  Ithamar,  son  of  Philip, 
came  John  Richard  Amidon  of  Woodstock,  Ct. ;  also  Mrs.  Martha 
E.  Goff,  and  Miss  May  L.  Stebbins  of  Southbridge. 

Lieut.  Ichabod  Amidon,  son  of  Philip,  was  a  farmer  of  Men- 
don,  where  he  served  as  selectman  in  1756.  One  of  his  sons,  Col. 
Philip  Ammidown,  married  Sylvia  Taft  of  Mendon.  He  served 
three  years  as  Representative  to  General  Court.  He  had  five 
children,  of  whom  were  a  son,  Otis,  and  a  daughter,  Sylvia,  who 
married  Hon.  Jonathan  Russell.  Mr.  Russell  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  with  Henry  Clay,  Albert  Gallatin,  James  A.  Bayard 
and  John  Q.  Adams,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Eagland 
at  Ghent.  He  was  afterward  appointed  minister  to  Sweden.  Col. 
Otis  Ammidown,  born  at  Mendon,  in  1771,  married  Abigail,  sister 
of  Hon.  Jonathan  Russell.  In  early  life  he  lived  for  a  time  in  St. 
Domingo,  where  he  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  leaving  there 
just  previous  to  the  massacre  and  expulsion  of  the  white  popula- 
tion. Soon  afterward  he  became  a  resident  merchant  of  Paris,  at 
the  close  of  the  French  Revolution.  He  next  engaged  in  business 
in  Norway,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1798.  He  settled  in 
Philadelphia  in  1813,  where  he  was  a  ruling  elder  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  church  for'  forty  years.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
he  was  treasurer  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company. 
Rev.  James  M.  Crowell,  who  delivered  his  funeral  sermon,  said, 
"From  every  department  of  Society  we  hear  the  same  testimony 
to  his  sterling  worth.  He  was  an  upright  man,  and,  what  is  more, 
he  was  a  .good  man,  and  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 


Many  of  the  descendants  of  Roger,  Ephraim  and  John,  sons  of 
Philip,  may  be  found  in  Western  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
:shire,  Vermont  and  the  West.  Mrs.  Waldo  M.  Healy  of  Dudley  is 
a  descendant  of  Roger.  Of  one  other  son  of  Philip  we  will  speak 
more  fully.  Let  us  designate  him  as  Philip  of  Oxford  and  Chad- 
ton.  From  him  sprang  most  of  the  Ammidowns  of  this  vicinity. 
Born  at  Mendon  in  1708,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Oxford 
when  about  nine  years  of  age.  We  can  imagine  the  boy,  Philip, 
playing  about  the  old  Huguenot  fort  and,  with  all  a  boy's  curiosity 
wondering  concerning  its  past  history.  Here,  on  his  father's  farm, 
he  grew  to  man's  estate,  and  in  due  time  married,  choosing  Sub- 
mit BuUard  as  his  life  companion.  Three  sons  blest  this  union: 
Caleb,  born  1736,  Joseph,  1741,  and  Reuben.  1747.  This  Philip 
settled  in  the  west  part  of  Oxford,  it  being  that  part  which  was 
taken  to  form  the  town  of  Charlton  in  1764. 

In  1760  Philip  and  his  son  Caleb  purchased  land  on  he  hill 
east  from  Hughes  place,  on  the  road  going  north  from  the  "Red 
Bridge"  at  Sandersdale.  It  was  in  two  lots,  one  deed  being  from 
Joseph  Sabin,  the  other  from  Joseph  Putney,  two  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  town  of  Dudley.  This  was  a  part  of  the  land  obtained 
by  Benjamin  Sabin  from  Hon.  William  Dudley  in  1730.  So  many 
of  Philip's  posterity  took  up  farms  in  this  neighborhood  that  for 
a  time  it  was  known  as  "Ammidown  City." 

Caleb's  brother.  Reuben,  had  two  sons,  Jabez  and  Rufus.  His 
brother,  Joseph,  liad  three  sons,  Cyrus,  Philip  and  Joseph.  The 
•-descendants  of  all  these,  except  Cyrus,  settled  mostly  in  the  mid- 
dle and  western  states.  From  Cyrus  came  Cyrus  Ammidown, 
late  of  Globe  Village,  Jonathan  Perry  and  his  son,  John  Perry,  the 
latter  a  merchant  at  Baltimore;  also  Mary  Josephine,  who  mar- 
ried Thomas  Talbot,  Julia  Melvina.  who  became  the  wife  of  Eph- 
raim Booth,  and  James  Melvin. 

Caleb  Ammidown,  son  of  Philip,  was  a  man  of  more  than  or- 
dinary ability.  Born  in  Oxford  in  1736,  he  married  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Sabin,  a  descendant  of  William  Sabin,  of  Re- 
hoboth,  and  died  in  1799.  His  widow  afterward  became  the  sec- 
ond wife  of  Ebenezer  Davis-.  In  response  to  the  Lexington  alarm, 
Apr.  19,  1775.  Caleb  enlisted  as  sergeant  under  Captain  Samuel 
•Curtis,  and  later  as  sergeant  and  quartermaster  sergeant  under 
■Captain  Abijah  Lamb.  In  Charlton  town  meeting  he  wa&  ap- 
pointed one  of  a  committee  to  take  measures  for  enlarging  Charl- 
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ton's  quota  of  soldiers.  In  1796  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
General  Court  asking  that  the  southeast  part  of  Sturbridge,  the 
west  part  of  Dudley,  and  the  southwest  part  of  Charlton  be  made 
a  separate  town.  The  STirvey,  and  the  plan  which  accompanied  the 
petition,  was  made  by  Caleb  Ammidown.  The  petitioners,  unsuc- 
cessful at  first,  continued  their  efforts  until  the  poll  parish,  now 
Southbridge,  was  incorporated.  Mr.  Ammidown  was  noted  as  a 
surveyor  through  all  this  region.  The  compass  he  used  in  making 
the  above  survey  was  purchased  by  Gen.  Salem  Towne,  and  is 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Southbridge  Public  Library.  While  a 
representative  to  the  Legislature,  from  Charlton,  Mr.  Ammidown 
caused  to  be  passed  an  act  taxing  non-residents  and  unimproved 
lands.  This  resulted  in  the  sale  of  a  great  part  of  these  lands  to 
resident  owners,  and  relieved  the  heavy  burden  of  pioneer  settlers, 
not  only  of  Charlton,  but  of  other  towns,  much  to  the  discomfiture 
of  speculators. 

The  writer  remembers,  when  a  boy,  with  a  boy's  curiosity,  of 
rummaging  in  the  attic  of  the  Ammidowii  farm  house  at  San- 
dersdale,  and  finding  in  an  old-fashioned  churn  a  large  pile  of 
yellowed  papers,  most  of  which  were  deeds,  plans  of  surveys,  wills, 
and  other  documents  in  the  handwriting  and  bearing  the  signatur^e 
of  Caleb  Ammidown.  Holmes  Ammidown  quotes  from  Governoi' 
Washburn's  historical  sketch  of  Leicester  Academy,  in  which  he 
refers  to  Caleb  Ammidown  as  one  of  the  contributors  for  founding 
that  institution: — "Caleb  Ammidown  was  of  a  class  of  men  which 
were  once  scattered  through  the  country,  whose  independence  of 
thought  and  opinion  gave  character  and  consistency  to  public  sen- 
timent of  the  community  at  large.  Though  these  men  had  little 
other  training  than  the  development  which  circumstances'  pro- 
duced, the  lack  of  education  was  more  than  supplied  by  the  strong 
common  sense  which  had  been  disciplined  in  the  school  of  necess- 
ity. Though  the  more  immediate  sphere  of  Mr'.  Ammidown  was 
circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  a  single  town,  yet  his  influence 
was  felt,  and  his  name  and  character  were  known  through  a  much 
wider  circuit.  As  a  land  surveyor  he  was  engaged  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  surveying  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  refugees  of 
the  Revolution.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  as  such,  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  government  dur- 
ing the  'Shay  Rebellion,'  as  it  was  called." 
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The  following  is'  from  A  Historical  Sketch  of  Sturbridge  and 
Southbridge,  by  George  Davis:  "The  writer,  in  the  former  part 
of  his  life,  I'ecollects  very  well  hearing  the  elderly  men  speak  of 
Mr.  Ammidown  as  a  man  of  notoriety  and  influence,  and  whose 
opinion  was  highly  appreciated.  More  than  once  have  we  heard 
the  following  anecdote  related  of  him:  'At  some  period  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  was  orderly  sergeant  of  a  militia  com- 
pany. It  was  thought  expedient  to  memorialize  the  existing  gov- 
ernment in  some  matter  deemed  important.  'To  whom  shall  we 
apply  to  make  the  draft  of  the  instrument  to  be  sent?'  was  a  mat- 
ter of  consultation  among  the  officers  of  the  militia.  The  captain  of 
the  company  to  which  Mr.  Ammidown  belonged  proposed  his 
orderly  sergeant.  Some  surprise  was  manifested.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  Sergeant  Ammidown  should  make  the  attempt.  The 
object  of  the  proposed  memorial  was  stated  to  him.  Mr.  Ammi- 
down, having  procured  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  making  his  lap, 
covered  with  his  leather  apron,  his  writing  desk,  went  to  work 
and  soon  produced  a  document  which  exactly  met  their  views. 
Deacon  Phillips  speaks  of  him  as  a  levgislator  having  few  superiors 
in  correct  and  comprehensive  views.  As  a  ready  writer  his  pen 
was  freely  and  profitably  used  in  the  Legislature.  Although  not 
a  very  ready  debater'  he  would  frequently  baffle  those  who  were 
more  gifted  in  speaking.  He  was  fond  of  collisions  of  this'  sort. 
A  rude  attack  would  receive  such  a  retort  as  could  not  comfortably 
be  enjoyed.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  whose 
jurisdiction  embraced  many  impor'tant  matters-  within  the  limits 
of  the  county.  For  several  years  he  was  excise  man,  under  the 
general  government.  This  was  a  very  laborious  office,  includin.s 
the  whole  county  of  Worcester.  Its  duties  required  an  annual 
inventory  of  the  groceries  sold  in  the  county  and  the  imposition 
and  collection  of  a  specific  tax  on  the  same." 

The  writer  has  often  heard  his  grandfather,  Lewis  Ammidown, 
relate  the  following  anecdotes:  At  one  time  a  rather  pompous 
messenger  was  sent  with  a  letter  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Ammidown. 
Arriving  at  the  farm  hou£'e  he  found  a  man  in  working  gaib 
adorned  with  a  leather  apron,  and  inquired  if  Squire  Ammidown 
was  at  home.  "What  do  you  w-ant  of  him?"  said  Mr.  Ammidown. 
"None  of  your  business"  was  the  impatient  reply.  The  Squire 
kept  on  insisting  to  know  the  object  of  the  visit  until  the  mr.n 
got  very  wrathy,  and  then  cooly  took  the  wind   out  of  his  sails 
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»tth  the  remark,  "I  am  Mr.  Ammidown,  what  do  you  want  of  me?" 
Again,  as-  justice  of  the  peace,  he  sometimes  was  called  upon, 
to  tie  the  nuptial  knot.  One  day  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 
Answering  the  summons  he  found  a  black  man  and  a  white  woman 
wlio  wished  to  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  "Very  well," 
said  the  Squire,  "just  step  out  here  into  the  middle  of  the  road." 
They  did  so.  "Now  stand  up  here,  back  to  back."  This  mismat- 
ed  pair,  much  puzzled,  did  as  requested.  "Now  march  straight 
ahead,  and  never  let  me  set  eyes  on  either  of  you  again."  They 
obeyed, 

"In  summinj  up  the  traits  of  his  character,"  says  Mr.  Davis,. 
'*the  most  prominent  were  firmness,  resolution,  integrity,  perse- 
verance and  keen  foresight.  It  was  not  easy  to  impose  upon  him  by 
any  ingenious  pretexts.  Mr.  Ammidown  was  plain  in  his  dress, 
manaers,  and  conversation,  but  not  profane  or  vulgar.  When  such 
men  as  Mi'.  Ammidown  are  entrusted  with  public  concerns,  there 
h  little  danger  but  that  they  will  be  managed  with  discretion." 

Caleb  Ammidown  had  three  sons,  John,  born  17-59,  Luther 
1761,  and  Calvin  1768;  also  three  daughters,  Mehitable,  who  mar- 
ried Dr.  James  Wolcott  of  Charlton;  Susannah,  and  Hannah  who 
married  Zephaniah  Brown  of  Dudley. 

John  Ammidown  took  in  marriage  Olive  Sanger  of  Dudley, 
who  bore  him  six  sons,  Caleb  born  1783,  Otis  1785,  Larkin  1787, 
Lewis  1789,  Adolphus  1793,  and  John  1799;  also  four  daughters. 
Susannah,  who  married  John  Haskell;  Callina,  first  wife  of  Moses 
Barnes  of  Dudley;  Olive,  who  married  Francis  S.  Morse;  and 
Julina.  A  few  years  after  his  marriage,  John  removed  from  the 
hill  north  of  the  Quinebaug  to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  where, 
he  built  the  Ammidown  farmhouse,  east  of  Sandersdale,  in  1796. 
Here  he  acquired  a  farm  of  500  acr'es  or  more,  including  much  of 
Sandersdale.  At  the  first  parish  meeting  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  assessors.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to 
promote  singing,  the  other  members  being  Jonathan  Perry  and 
Lieutenant  Robert  Edwards.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  to  pro- 
cure subscriptions  from  those  residents  of  the  parish  who  did  not 
sign  the  petition  for  incorporation,  the  other  member's  being  Lieut. 
Robert  Edwards  and  Olivei  Plimpton.  Again  he  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  seven  chosen  to  draft  the  final  petition  to  the  Legis- 
■jature  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Soutiibridge.  Among 
the  signers   to   that  document,   bearing   the   Ammidown   name,   we 
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Htid  Caleb,  John,  Luther,  Calvin,  Larkin,  Lewis,  Otis  and  Cyrus. 

After  the  death  of  John  Ammidown  in  1814  his  large  estate 
^\'a3  divided  among  his  sons.  Caleb  and  Otis  received  farms'  taken 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  estate.  Sandersdale.  which  was  for- 
merly the  homestead  of  Colonel  Thomas  Cheney,  was  set  off  to 
Adolphus  and  John  .  Lewis  finally  acquired  the  original  home- 
■^tead  on  the  hill  east  of  Sandersdale,  where  he  lived  till  his  death 
In  1870.  He  married  Deborah,  daughter  of  Josiah  Barnes  of  Dud- 
ley. They  had  a  daughter,  Jane,  who  married  Lucius  H.  Ammi- 
tlown,  (father  of  the  writer) ;  and  two  sons,  Merrick,  who  married 
Lucy  A.  Cheney,  and  Andros,  whose  wife  was  Susaa  E.  Brown. 

Adolphus  martied  Sally  Maria  Vinton,  by  whom  he  had  nine 
children.  He  was  the  first  to  improve  the  Sandersdale  water- 
power,  by  erecting  a  dam  across  Lebanon  brook  and  building  a 
sawmill.  Larkin  Ammidown  bought  of  Adolphus  and  John  the 
'Quinjebaug  water  privilege  at  Sandersdale  in  18S4.  He  construct- 
t?d  the  dam  across'  the  river,  dug  the  canal,  and  erected  a  cotton 
mill  wherein  he  began  spinning  cotton  in  1836.  Soon  afterward 
he  sold  the  mill,  receiving  in  part  payment  Dresser  block,  erect- 
ed by  Harvey  Dresser  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street  in  South- 
bridge  in  1828.  He  married  Debeann  Shumway.  They  had  one 
daughter',  Emeline  S.  He  served  as  postmaster  12  years',  and  was 
"Representative  in  1831  and  1832.     He  died  in  1873. 

Otis  Ammidown,  whose  wife  was  Sally  May,  had  two  sons, 
Otis  and  Elbrid.ge.  John,  youngest  of  the  six  brothers,  married 
Caroline  Marcy.  They  had  two  children,  Caroline,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Leonard  Streeter,  and  John. 

Luther'  Ammidown,  second  son  of  Caleb,  was  of  a  mercantile 
turn  of  mind.  The  first  store  in  center  village  was  opened  by  Ze- 
bina  Abbot  about  1799,  and  was  soon  after  sold  to  Luther  Ammi- 
down and  others.  From  that  time,  Mr.  Ammidown  and  hiS'  sons 
were  closely  connected  with  the  commercial  and  building  interests 
■of  the  town.  At  the  first  meeting  to  consider  the  establishment 
of  the  poll  parish,  now  Southbridge,  he  was  chosen  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  to  consider  the  matter  and  to  select  a  site  for  the 
parish  meeting-house.  The  first  warrant  for  a  parish  meeting  was 
addressed  to  him,  and  posted  by  him  on  the  meeting-house.  The 
meetin.g  was  held  March  31,  1801,  with  Luther  Ammidown  as 
moderator.     Quoting  from  Mr.  Davis-.  "He  was  not  only  systematic, 
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correct  and  judicious  in  all  his  business  transactions,  but  far-- 
sighted  and  discreet  in  those  of  a  public  character."  He  took  for 
his  first  wife  Patty  Holmes,  a  descendant  of  John  Holmes,  one  Oj' 
the  founders  of  Woodstock,  Ct.  Two  children  were  born  to  them. 
Luther,  born  1790,  and  Nancy.  His  second  wife  was  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Josiah  Hovey  of  Dudley.  Their  children  were  Hol- 
dridge,  born  1797,  Oliver  1790,  Holmes  1801,  and  Hannah,  who 
married    William    Beecher'.      Luther    Ammidown    died    in    1835. 

Luther  Ammidown,  Jr.,  better  known  as  Captain  Luther,  which 
title  he  gained  in  the  state  militia,  passed  his  early  years  on  hist, 
father's  farm  north' of  the  "Red  Bridge."  At  20  years  of  age,  to« 
gether  with  Larkin  and  Ebenezer  D.  Amidown,  he  began  trade  in 
"Honest  Town,"  now  Southbridge  center,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Ammidown  Company.  The  three  fathers,  John,  Luther  and  Calvin, 
were  the  capitalists.  They  had  bought  the  Col.  Benjamin  Free- 
man farm  of  156  acres,  covering  all  the  south  part  of  centef  vil. 
lage,  in  1813,  and  the  next  year  they  built  the  Columbian  block,  on 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  lot.  Owing  to  the  death 
of  John,  in  1814,  the  company  was  dissolved.  Luther  and  Larkin 
then  formed  a  partnership,  in  1816,  under  the  name  of  L.  &  L.  Am^ 
midown.  In  1822  this  firm  ceased  to  exist,  Larkin  removing  his 
share  of  the  goods  to  the  west  part  of  his  late  residence,  while 
Luther,  taking  his  brother  Holmes  into  company,  under  the  name 
of  L.  &  H.  Ammidown,  continued  the  business.  In  1834,  Holmes 
left  town  to  open  a  store  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Luther 
remaining.  Later  he  associated  with  him  his  sons,  Luther  S.  and 
Andrew  F.  From  1816  to  1825  Captain  Luther  was  proprietor  of 
the  Ammidown  Tavern,  on  the  location  of  our'  Elm-street  engine- 
house.  In  1825  Captain  Luther,  Holmes,  Larkin  and  Oliver  Am- 
midown formed  a  stock  company  to  erect  a  hotel  on  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Elm  streets,  where  the  Edwards  House  block  now  stands. 
Captain  Luther  was  proprietor  of  it  for  about  10  years.  The  same 
year,  1825,  the  first  aqueduct  company  in  Southbridge  was  formed, 
the  proprietors  being  Captain  Luther,  Holmes^  and  Oliver  Am- 
midown, and  Elisha  Cole,  Captain  Luther  wa&  a  man  with  strong 
attachment  for  his  home  and  native  town,  rarely  leaving  home  for 
a  day,  and  not  going  beyond  the  town  limits  more  than  eight  or 
ten  times  in  his  life.  He  possessed  much  ready  wit,  and  a  relish 
for  a  good  joke.  Some  of  the  school  boys  being  in  the  store  one 
day,  he  gave  them  a  handful  of  shot,  remarking  with  great  solen^o- 
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ity,  "Now,  boys,  1  would  advise  you  not  to  throw  any  of  tJ;o£e  at 
the  teacher."  Of  course  the  suggestion  took  and,  most  of  the  boys 
got  a  sound  spanking  before  the  close  of  the  day.  Seeing  some  of 
the  boys  playing  ball  on  Elm  street,  he  came  along  and  requested 
to  siee  the  bat,  which  was  proudly  handed  to  him  by  the  owner. 
"That's  a  pretty  good  bat,"  said  he,  looking  it  over  carefully,  "but 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  rather  short,  isn't  it?  It  ought  to  be  lenghien- 
ed.  Do  you  want  it  any  longer?"  "No  sir,"  replied  the  boy. 
"Then  I  may  as  well  take  it  alon?,"  said  Mr.  Ammidown,  deliber- 
ately putting  the  club  under  his  arm  and  walking  away.  Captain 
Luther  Ammidown  married  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Shum- 
way.     Their  children  were  Luther  S.,  born  1822,  Andrew  F.  1824. 

Luther  Shumway  Ammidown  married  Mary  Lucy  Russell. 
Their  son,  Albert  Holmes,  born  1846,  graduated  from  Harvard 
and  is  a  lawyer  at  New  York.  Their  daughter,  Mary  Adelaide, 
born  1852,  married  Edward  H.  Ammidown.  Luther  S.  Ammi- 
midown  inherited  not  a  little  of  the  keen  wit  of  his  father.  One 
morning  he  met  a  somewhat  prominent  citizen  of  the  totvn,  who 
complained  of  having  a  severe  cold  in  the  head,  and  whose  ap- 
pearance corroborated  the  truth  of  his  statement.  Mr.  Ammidown 
expressed  his  sympathy,  and  then  offered  a  remedy,  rem?rk!ng 
that  it  was  a  very  powerful  medicine,  and  one  must  be  careful  to 
take  no  more  than  was  called  for  by  the  prescription.  Slipiur.^ 
unseen  into  Mr.  Carpenter's  grocery,  he  secured  a  few  round  grains 
of  saio,  and  carefully  wrapping  them  in  paper,  he  again  accosted 
the  sick  man  with  "Here  is  that  prescription  I  wa3  telling  you 
about.  Take  three  pills  before  each  meal  and  three  before  going 
to  bed.  But  remember  it  is  a  very  powerful  medicine,  and  be  sure 
not  to  increase  the  dose."  The  citizen  thanked  him  and  went 
his  way.  The  next  day  he  reported  that  he  was  much  better. 
"But,"  said  he,  "that  medicine  must  have  been  very  powerful,  as 
you  said,  for  1  never  sweat  so  in  all  my  life  as  I  did  last  night." 
After  the  joke  had  leaked  out  there  was  much  amusement  over 
it,  and  Mr.  Ammidown  went  by  the  title  of  "Doctor  Sago,"  for  some 
time. 

Holdridge  Ammidown  began  as  a  farmer.  He  took  to  be  the 
partner  of  his  life,  Thankful,  daughter  of  Hiram  Newell  of  Wards- 
boro,  Vermont.  Two  children  were  born.  Lucius-  H.,  1821,  and 
Adelia,  afterward  the  wife  of  Robert  H.  Cole.  About  18.^1  Wil- 
liam   Beecher,    who    married    Hannah,    sister'   of    Holdridge,    began 
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the  manufacture  of  silver  spectacles  in  Southbridge.  A  little  later 
he  added  steel  spectacles;  presumably  the  first  steel  spectacles  made 
in  America.  As  M,r.  Beecher  was  a  skillful,  enterprising  and  in- 
ventive mechanic,  the  business  proved  a  success.  About  1842  Hol- 
dridge  built  a  house  on  Main  street,  nearly  opposite  Coombs  street. 
In  1840,  in  company  with  Jairus  Putney  he  had  purchased  the  spec- 
tacle business  of  Mr.  Beecher.  carrying  it  on  two  years  under  the 
name  of  Ammidown  &  Putney.  In  1842  Lucius  H.  Ammidown 
succeeded  Mr  Putney,  changing  the  firm  to  Ammidown  &  Son. 
In  1850  Holdridge  retired  and  the  business  was  continued  by  Lu- 
cius H.  Ammidown  and  Robert  H  Cole  a&  Ammidown  &  Co,  Then 
Mr.  Beecher  again  became  a  member'  of  the  firm.  Upon  the  death 
of  Lucius  H.  in  1853.  Holdridge  took  his  interest,  retiring  again 
in  1860.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  ability.  He  took 
-active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church  in  this 
town,  and  was  closely  identified  with  its  interests.  He  died  in 
1862. 

William  Beecher  was'  a  native  of  Southbury,  Conn.  Having 
acquired  the  jeweler's  trade  in  Providence,  he  located  in  South- 
bridge  in  1826.  Retiring  from  the  optical  business  in  1862,  he  re- 
sided mostly  in  Boston  and  Newton  until  his  death  in  1892.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1860  and  1861. 

Robert  Henry  Cole,  son  of  Elisha  Cole,  was  born  in  Worcester 
in  1818.  The  same  year  his  father  removed  to  Southbridge,  where 
Robert  leartied  the  trade  of  jeweler  with  William  Beecher,  after- 
ward becoming  a  partner  under  the  name  of  Beecher  &  Co.  Later 
he  bought  out  Mr.  Beecher  and  continued  the  trade  until  his 
identification  with  the  spectacle  business.  He  was  president  of 
the  American  Optical  Company  till  1891,  also  president  of  the 
Southbridge  Savings  Bank.  He  was  connected  with  other'  enter- 
prises having  a  bearing  on  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
town.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  Christian  character  and  in- 
te.grity.     He  died  in  1900. 

Holmes  Ammidown  spent  most  of  the  time  on  his  father's 
farm,  till,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  became  a  merchant  in  the  country 
store  at  Southbridge  center.  During  the  few  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Southbridge  he  took  active  part  in  the  laying  out  of 
roads,  constructing  the  water  sewer  on  Main  street,  In  the  forma- 
tion of  the  second  aqueduct  company,  and  other  enterprises.  Af- 
ter his  return  from   South   Carolina   he   was   elected  to  the   Legis- 
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lature.  About  that  time  he  entered  into  business  in  Boston  as  a 
member  of  tlie  firm  of  Ammidown,  Bowman  &  Co;  then  of  the 
firm  of  Holmes  Ammidown  &  Co.,  and  later,  of  Pierce,  Lovejoy 
&  Co.  Next  we  find  him  in  the  firm  of  Ammidown,  Lane  &  Co., 
of  New  York.  He  retired  in  1870.  In  1877  he  published  his  "^lis- 
torical  Collections,"  and  also  a  partial  genealogy  of  the  Ammi- 
down family.  He  was  veO'  successful  in  business.  Our  public 
library  is  due  to  his  interest  in  his  native  town.  His  wife  was 
Seraph,  daughter  of  Daniel  Hodges.  They  had  three  sons,  Ed- 
ward Holmes,  Philip  H.,  and  Charles  H.  Holmes  Ammidown  died 
at  St.  Augustine  in  1883.  In  summing  up  his  character  we  can 
do  no  better  than  quote  from  the.  Memorial  of  Hon.  Clarke  Jil- 
son:  "Taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  life  of  Mr'.  Ammidown, 
embracing  his  business  career,  his  literary  tastes  and  acquire- 
ments, his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  fellowmen,  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  all  that  is'  deemed  worthy  of  public  approval,  his 
integrity,  his  winning  manners,  his  positive  and  well  defined  opi- 
nions, and  the  frankness'  with  which  he  maintained  them,  we  can- 
not fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  world  is  better  for  his  hav- 
ing lived  in  it." 

Oliver  Ammidown,  whose  wife  was  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Joshua  Vinton,  was  farmer  and  merchant.  His  store  was  located 
in  the  brick  block  now  occupied  by  the  hotel  known  as  the  Faulk- 
ner House.  His  children  were  Susan  M.,  wife  of  Rev.  D.  B. 
Cheney;  Avelina  H.,  who  married  Issachei'  Bates;  Caroline  M., 
wife  of  Henry  M.  Emerson;  Francis  O.,  born  1831;  and  Oliver 
Franklin  1835. 

Major  Calvin  Ammidown,  third  son  of  Caleb,  was  one  of 
those  most  actively  engaged  in  procuring  the  incorporation  of 
the  poll  parish,  and  of  the  new  town  of  Southbridge.  He  was  a 
large  land  owner,  and  was  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
welfare  of  the  new  town.  Both  he  and  his'  son,  Ebenezer  D.,  were 
among  the  incorporators  of  the  "Congregational  Religious  Society 
in  Southbridge."  Through  the  division  of  the  John  Ammidown 
estate,  Calvin  acquired  the  land  on  which  now  stands  the  Con- 
gregational church  and  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Hartwell  adjoining. 
He  erected  the  old  house  which  was  moved  back  on  Park  street, 
as  a  temporary  hall  for  worship  and  parsonage,  deeding  the  same 
with  1  a<nd  1-4  acres  of  land,  to  the  society  for  $1800,  in  1818,  and 
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was  a  liberal  contributor'  toward  erecting  the  churcli.  He  was 
Representative  in  1821.  Mr.  Davis  says  of  him,  "Mr.  Ammidowu 
was  always  actively  employed,  either  in  his  own  concerns  or  in 
those  of  a  public  nature.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  legislator, 
magistrate,  and  frequently  of  arbitrator.  In  all  these  trusts  no  one 
doubted  his  ability  or  honesty.  Without  any  disparagement  to 
others,  it  may  titily  be  said  that  no  man  in  Southbridge  was  exert- 
ing a  more  energetic  and  salutary  influence  than  Calvin  Ammi- 
down.  He  lived  to  witness  the  early  and  promising  growth  of  the 
town  of  which  he  was  eminently  one  of  its  fathers."  He  married 
Deborah,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Davis.  To  them  were  born  Cyn- 
thia, who  became  the  wife  of  Timothy  Paige,  Jr.,  father  of  Cal- 
vin Ammidown  Paige;  Deborah,  who  married  Chester  Dresser, 
father  of  Cherster  A.  and  Pamelia  Dresser,  and  George  A.  Dres- 
ser; Ebenezer  Davis,  born  in  1796;  and  Lydia,  wife  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Hartwell  and  mother'  of  Dr.  Samuel  Cyrus  Hartwell  of  this  town. 
Calvin  Ammidown  died  in  1826. 

Ebenezer  Davis  Ammidown  began  his  career  in  1810,  when 
at  the  age  of  14,  h§  entered  into  partnership  with  his  cousins. 
Larkin,  aged  23,  and  Luther,  aged  20,  in  what  was  known  as  the 
"boys'  store"  on  the  north  side  of  Main  street,  and  opposite  to  the 
Young  Men's-  Christian  Association.  The  partnership  continued 
but  a  short  time.  In  company  with  Moses  Plimpton  and  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Hartwell  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Columbian 
Manufacturing  Company's  store.  He  was  one  of  the  first  board 
of  directors  of  the  Southbridge  National  Bank,  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Savings  Bank.  To  Major  Calvin  Ammidown,  more 
than  to  any  other  single  individual,  was  the  town  of  Southbridge 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  cotton  manufacture,  and  to  his 
son,    Ebenezer   D.,   for   the   further  development   of   that   industry. 

In  1818  the  Columbian  Mill  privilege,  now  Lensdale,  was  pur- 
chased of  Col.  William  Foster  by  Calvin  Ammidown  for  |4600. 
The  next  year  the  mill  site  was  sold  to  Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown. 
who,  with  Dr.  Samuel  Hartwell,  Moses  Plimpton  and  Samuel  L. 
Newell,  founded  the  Columbian  Mill,  which  was  erected  in  1821. 
When  this  was  burned  in  1844  the  real  estate  came  into  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Ammidown.  In  1856  a  new  mill,  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  yarn  and  flannels,  was  built  and  deeded  by  Ebenezer 
D.,  to  his  sons,  Malcolm  and  Henry  C.  After  the  dea'th  of  Mal- 
colm the  property  was  sold. 
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A  few  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  "Cow-Tail  Fac- 
tory," Ebenezer  D.  Animidown  acquired  that  property,  including 
the  sawmill,  gristmill,  water  power,  (formerly  Marcy's  mills),  and 
12  acres  of  land,  and  organized  the  Central  Manufacturing  Com- 
J)any.  Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown  was  elected  agent,  (Chester  A. 
Dresser  superintendent,  and  Manning  Leonard  clerk.  Mr.  Am- 
tnidown  was  also  agent  for,  and  a  director  of,  the  Dresser  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  also  operated  the  Westville  mill.  In 
fact,  at  one  time,  he  was  operating  all  the  cotton  mills  in  town. 
'The  desire  to  improve  his  native  town  led  him  to  undertake  and 
push  several  railroad  enterprises.  As  a  commissioner  to  locate, 
and  secure  land  rights  for  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  railroad, 
as  president  of  the  Norfolk  County  railroad,  (now  New  York, 
N'ew  Haven  and  Hartford),  as  prime  mover  in  securing  a  charter 
tor  the  Southbridge  and  Blackstone  railroad,  as  agent  for  right 
of  way  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Midland  railroad  between 
Boston  and  Dedham,  and  as  member'  of  railroad  committees  in 
the  Legislature,  Ebenezer  D.  Ammidown  showed  more  than  or- 
dinary ability.  It  is  claimed  that  the  entrance  into  Boston  at 
Summer  street  over  the  South  Boston  flat&  was  a  scheme  originat- 
ing with  him;  also  that  he  advocated  the  purchase  by  the  rail- 
roads of  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  new  Union  Station.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  could  not  have  lived  another  year  to  wit- 
ness the  culmination  of  his  cherished  plans,  and  see  the  opening 
of  communication  by  rail  between  Boston  and  his  native  town. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners, and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  on  that 
board.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  is  due  the  opening  up  of 
several  of  the  county  roads  centering  in  Southbridge.  He  was 
Repeatedly  elected  to  serve  his  town  and  county  in  both  branches* 
Df  the  Legislature.  Hon.  Linus  Child  thus  describes  him:  "He 
Was  a  man  of  great  natural  talents  and  energy,  and  to  whatever 
business  or  employment  he  applied  himself,  he  always  exhibited 
great  clearness  of  perception,  comprehensiveness  of  views,  and  a 
capacity  to  appreciate  at  a  glance  the  true  bearings  of  any  sub- 
ject to  which  he  gave  his  attention.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
principal  magistrate  before  whom  cases  from  his  own  and  ad- 
joining towns  were  tried,  often  amounting  to  scores  in  a  single 
year.     His  deafness  of  perception,  his  strong  common  sense,  the 
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maturity  of  his  judgments,  and  the  strong  sense  of  justice  whlcJ» 
always  characterized  his  proceedings,  so  marked  his  administra^ 
tion  of  justice  that  his  decisions  were  almost  universally  ac^ 
quiesced  in  by  the  parties.  His'  decisions  were  seldom  appealed 
from,  and  during  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  no  Instance  is  re- 
membered in  which  one  of  his  decisions  was  ever  reversed  on  an 
appeal  to  a  higher  court."  He  died  in  1865.  Ebenezer  D.  Ammi- 
down  married  Rebecca  Fisher,  and  their  offspring  were  Mary 
Fisher,  who  became  the  wife  of  Manning  Leonard;  Anna;  Helen » 
who  married  Merrick  Mfeinsfield;  Antoinette,  wife  of  Jonathan  H, 
Barker;  Malcolm,  borh  1827;  Ann  Frances,  wife  of  Joseph  Kin- 
sey;   Catharine  Hartwell;    and  Henry  Clay,  born  1833. 

M/alcolm  took  Mary  Louisa  Lamb  to  be  hi&  wife,  and  Henry 
C.  married  Mary  Towne  Litchfield.  Malcolm  spent  two  years  at 
Salem,  Oregon.  Some  years  after  his  return  he  and  his  brother- 
Henry  C.  purchased  the  Columbian  mills.  In  1862'  he  enlisted  in 
Company  H,  34th  Mass.  Regiment,  and  was  elected  second  lieu- 
tenant. A  handsome  sword  was  presented  to  him  by  the  citizens 
of  his  native  town.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  New. 
market,  and  died  of  yellow  fever  at  Cl^arleston,  S.  C,  in  1864, 
Malcolm  Ammidown  Post.  No.  168,  G.  A.  R.,  of  this  town  waa 
named  in  his  honor.  After  the  death  of  Malcolm,  Henry  C.  sold 
the  Columbian  property  and  engaged  in  the  manufcture  of  spec- 
tacles.    He  died  in  1869. 

Calvin  Ammidown  Paige,  son  of  Timothy  and  Cynthia  Paige, 
was  born  in  Southbridge  in  1820,  his  mother  being  a  daughter  of 
Calvin  Ammidown.  His  father  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Timothy 
Paige  of  Hardwick.  The  latter  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Timothy 
Paige,  and  grandson  of  Christopher  Paige,  one  of  the  first  setf 
tiers  of  Hardwick.  Timothy  Paige,  Jr.,  father'  of  Calvin  A.,  open- 
ed a  law  office  in  Honest  Town  in  1814,  and  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  elected  as  the  first  town  clerk  for 
the  town  of  Southbridge  in  1816.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  from 
Elder  William  Brewster  of  Plymouth,  and  also  from  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley.  Calvin  A.  Paige  was  only  two  years  old  when 
his  father  died,  and  lost  his  mother  six  years  later',  when  Dr, 
Samuel  Hartwell  became  his  guardian.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Plimpton  and  Lane,  in  the  Colum- 
bian building.  A  little  later  he  attended  Wilbraham  Academy, 
Returning,  he  worked  for  John  Seabury  &  Co.  in  the  same  store.. 
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After  two  years  in  a  store  in  Vermont  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Dresser  Manufacturing  Company  as  bookkkeeper,  from  which 
service  he  rose  In  turn  to  be  superintendent,  agent,  and  treasurer. 
In  1863  Mr.  Paige  was  sent  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  active 
in  town  affairs,  serving  ten  years'  as  selectman,  and  many  years 
on  the  board  of  overseers  of  the  poor.  As  a  leader  in  the  repub- 
lican party  in  town  he  was  outspoken  in  politics,  and  took  active 
part  in  raising  the  quota  of  men  from  this  town  for  the  civil  war. 
He  married  Mercy  Dresser,  daughter  of  Harvey  Dresser.  Their 
son,  Calvin  D.  Paige,  born  1848,  seems  to  have  inherited  the  busi- 
ness enterprise  of  his  ancestors  from  all  sides,  and  has  been  one 
of  the  foremost  men  in  the  business  interests  of  the  town,  wheth- 
er as  a  merchant,  a  manufacturer,  a&  president  of  our  electric 
railway,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  town.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  in  1878.  Calvin  A.  Paige  married  for  his  second  wife 
Ellen  J.   (Schofleld)   Shumway.     He  died  in  1900. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  this  article  it  has  been  necessary  to 
omit,  01*  barely  mention,  many  who  deserve  a  place  in  the  record; 
but  these  can  be  found  in  the  genealogical  record  of  the  family 
recently  published.  We  would  have  devoted  more  space  to  sev- 
eral as  Chester  Ammidown  Dresser  and  others,  only  that  it  is  ex- 
pected that  articles  on  the  Dresser  and  other  families  are  to  be 
written  soon.  However  we  believe  we  have  shown  that  the  Am- 
midown family  had  not  a  little  part  in  the  development  and  pros^ 
perity  of  the  town  and  vicinity,  that  their  influence  has  been  felt, 
as  well,  in  both  county  and  state.  We  wish  to  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  the  works  of  Holmes  Ammidown,  Frank  E.  Best, 
George  Davis,  and  others  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 
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